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The Gist of It 


T’S a simple remedy that Hendrik Van Loon 

whimsically suggests (p. 514) for the present 

evils besetting China—but one which Ameri- 

cans, \with their whole-hearted reliance on the 
virtue of the closed door, ought to view with sym- 
pathy. If our only hope of preserving our American 
civilization—such as it is—is to bar the entrance of 
disturbing and even just different elements from over- 
seas, what about Chinese civilization? Mr. Van 
Loon’s comment is particularly pleasant as coming 
from the author of a just-completed yolume on 
Tolerance. 


OLERANCE isn’t exactly the guiding star of 

our immigration policy, but few Americans out- 
side the narrow circle of those at work with the 
foreign-born can have realized the absurdity of a 
naturalization policy which denies citizenship to a 
married man because he hasn’t done what the im- 
migration law makes it utterly impossible for him to 
do. Miss Razovsky, who points the dilemma (p. 515) 
_is secretary of the Department of Immigrant Aid of 
the Council of Jewish Women. 


HAT are we really thinking about when we 

think we are thinking about our neighbors? 
Or more accurately, what are we feeling about 
ourselyes when we think we are thinking about them? 
Dr. Burrow’s statement of the problem in The Ca- 
mera Man (p. 517) may be a bit dizzying; but the 
dizziness which comes from a rush of ideas to the 
head may have a certain therapeutic value. Dr. 
Burrow is a Baltimore psycho-analyst who has had 
a notable share in the wise and suggestive publicity 
of the Mental Hygiene Society of Maryland. 


BVIOUSLY The Survey has no need of intro- 

ducing Martha Bensley Bruére (p. 520) who 
as co-editor of the Industry Department last year 
with her husband contributed some of the most strik- 
ing pieces of correspondence The Survey has published 
in the labor field. Her Blocks in the Social Map 
form a sort of sequel to the occasional discussion of 
the place of the new woman in the new world which 
were published during the winter in Survey Graphic 


under the title What Has She Done With It? 


BVIOUSLY, too, The Survey would find it 

hard to introduce the gentleman who comments 
on Those Lazy Workingmen (p. 521) for the good 
and sufficient reason that the picturesque name he 
elects to use is more symbolic than representative. 


LANNING is all very well. Most of us are 

good at that. But making a plan work is another 
matter. Johanne Uhrenholdt, who traces step by step 
the way one county turned its plan into performance, 
is executive secretary of the Washtenaw County of 
the Michigan Tuberculosis Association. Her article 
(p. 523) is based upon a paper read at the Pennsyl- 
yvania Conference on Social Welfare last April. 


TOP. That’s the sign that all the world is trying 

to set, today, against the reckless driver of auto- 
mobiles and the pedestrian as well. But in the mean- 
time men and women are killed in mounting number, 
and fatalities still take heavy toll not only in suffering 
but also in money and time. For the suffering there 
may be no compensation: for the material loss there 
can and should be. Judge Marx, who sits in the 
Superior Court of Cincinnati, and has identified him- 
self with more than one significant social effort, has 
a plan for accomplishing that result which is arousing 
the stiff opposition of those who sell liability insur- 
ance just as state compensation schemes have aroused 
the same interests. It is summarized here (p. 526) 
by Mr. Chaplin; a young New York lawyer. 


F you set a policeman to catch a thief, how much 
wiser must the policeman be than the thief? That 
is a fair question, but it is even less searching than 
the question How much must a policeman know 


* before he can help intelligently to prevent crime and 


delinquency? Miss Ostrander, who comments on 
that question on p. 527, is psychologist of the Re- 
corder’s Court of the city of Detroit. The findings 
she reports are striking enough to carry their own 
lesson. 


O say “Physician, heal thyself,” often arouses 

the bitter resentment of the physician addressed. 
But perhaps social workers, as much as any other 
vocational group in the world, need just that advice. 
As The Playground points out, they need desperately 
to be reminded, in season and out, to recreate them- 
selves. Mr. Glassberg offers (p. 529) some cues for 
profitable self-examination in the more puzzling field 
of professional democracy. He is, as readers will 
recall, in charge of the Department of Special In- 
vestigations of the Jewish Welfare Society of Phila- 


delphia. 


By Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


WHY NOT BUILD IT AGAIN? 
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NLESS your wife and children are in this 
country, you may not become a citizen,” say 
many judges throughout the United States to 
aliens applying for naturalization. 

'“Unless your husband is a citizen, I cannot give you a 
sa for the United States,” says any American consul to any 
oman abroad who wishes to join her husband in this 
Duntry. 

Is family desertion an attribute of American life which 
re are eager to stimulate? 

Are we proud of our record for divorce and separations? 
Do we believe we can Americanize alien husbands through 
€ negative forces of injustice and discrimination? 

For the past five years there has poured a steady stream of 
ducational propaganda—good, bad and indifferent—to fper- 
ade foreign-born residents to become citizens of the United 
tates. Indeed, the degree of assimilability of any group 
f aliens has been judged largely by the percentage of 
aturalized citizens prevailing in each racial group. In the 
iscussions that took place in Congress prior to the passage 
if the immigration law of 1924, table after table of statis- 
ical data on naturalization was presented as an index to the 
egree to which certain social groups now resident in this 
ountry were being satisfactorily absorbed into American 
ife. 

Yet many officials have carefully and deliberately placed 
»bstacles in the path of alien men who have applied for 
itizenship, by denying naturalization to those applicants 
yhose families are still living abroad. These officials—nota- 
bly judges in certain naturalization districts—have argued 
hat the wife’s residence abroad either contradicts the applic- 
ant’s expressed intention of making his permanent home in 
he United States, or indicates that the man deserted his 
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Americanizing Husbands 


Shall We Naturalize Only Wife-Deserters? 
By Cectlia Razovsky 


family, and is therefore not of good moral character. Up to 
1922 the naturalization of the husband automatically con- 
ferred citizenship on the wife, and many judges were loath 
to naturalize a man whose wife was still in Europe, fearing 
that the wife—though technically she would thus become a 
citizen—had no intention of coming to the United States. 

These arguments may have been consistent before 1914, 
when there had been no war which set up all sort of physical 
and economic barriers to the reuniting of families, when 
there was not as yet a restrictive immigration law, and when 
independent citizenship for women had not yet become a 
fact. Since 1914, many changes have taken place. ‘The 
Cable Act granting separate citizenship to women became 
a law in 1922; the wife can no longer assume the citizen- 
ship of her husband when he receives his naturalization 
certificate. The quota law of 1921 and the Immigration 
Act of 1924, limiting the number of persons admissible to 
this country by quotas, put an end to the free entry of wives 
and children to join their husbands. ‘The situation is com- 
pletely altered. 

The alien applicant may in all sincerity plead with the 
judge that he has made every effort to have his wife join 
him; he may show that he has purchased steamship tickets 
for his family ; he may remind the judge of the limited quota 
for his former homeland. He may plead and even offer 
proof that between the time of his arrival and the passage 
of the quota law, the Great War prevented his family from 
coming here. He may protest he has not deserted: his family 
—in fact, he has receipts for remittances covering a long 
stretch of years, demonstrating his faithfulness. . But 
let one of them, a Pole from the Middle West, speak for 
himself : 


I appeal to you to tell me what to do. In 1921 I took out 
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first papers and now I started to go to school, but the teacher 
rejected me, saying that since my wife and children are in the 
old country I cannot get papers for the feet are in Europe and 
the head in America, so I cannot become a citizen. He said 
that I must first bring my wife and children to America. So 
I left the school and I returned the steamship tickets which I 
sent my wife two years ago, for there is nothing else to be 
done. It is very hard, sins will keep one out of heaven and 
here a husband is torn apart from his wife and children. What 
is there to be said about this? Nothing remains but to hang 
a stone about one’s neck and jump in the river, for this is not 
life but torture. I want to get citizenship papers and am told 
that I must bring my wife to America. How can I bring her 
over when the steamship company notified her that since her 
husband is not a citizen she cannot go to America. I have 
tried every means but nothing helps. So I feel like a fool. 
All I did do was to return the prepaid steamship tickets. I am 
in America 13 years. “The papers say that you cannot bring 
your family here unless you are a citizen, I want to become 
one but am not allowed to do so. I am not the only one— 
there are many others who are in.the same predicament and 
all of them have returned their prepaid steamship tickets, for 
it is impossible to get naturalization papers when the family 
is not here. My wife and two sons, one 17 and one 14, would 
be a help to America. Please explain the situation to me as I 
am losing my head. It seems impossible to refuse me citizen- 
ship because my wife is not hére and to refuse to let my wife 
come here, because I am not a citizen. It is unreasonable and 
I cannot understand it, . Please explain the matter to me and 
advise me what to. do. 


Naturalization is, however, 
discretion of the individual judge; it is his right to be in- 
flexible; and so, in various naturalization districts, the prac- 
tice has persisted although the original reasons for such action 
are no longer valid. In some of the eleven districts into 
which this country is divided, the denial of citizenship in 
such cases is the policy of all the judges; in others, it is fol- 
lowed by some and not by others. It happens not infre- 
quently that two judges in the same city pursue opposite 
courses. 


OR a while the situation threatened to become even more 

serious: the Bureau of Naturalization at Washington, 
under date of February 14, 1925, instructed its naturaliza- 
tion examiners and clerks to oppose the granting of all 
petitions where the petitioner’s family is not living in this 
country. Some of the judges who had previously granted 
naturalization to aliens who could establish the fact that they 
had made honest efforts to bring their families here changed 
their practice accordingly and followed the recommendations 
of the naturalization examiners by denying citizenship to 
such men. Fortunately, not all judges permit themselves to 
be guided by the opinions or directions of others. “Thus in 
the case of two men who applied for naturalization in Phila- 
delphia, Judge Horace Stern refused to accept the recom- 
mendation of the naturalization examiner, and granted citi- 
zenship to the applicants, filing an opinion setting forth his 
reasons, in accordance with the examiner’s request. We 
quote from the opinion (Abdallah’s Naturalization, and 
Barniak’s Naturalization, Philadelphia Legal Intelligencer, 
May 15, 1925): 


The representative of the Government . . . objected to their 
citizenship because of the fact that the petitioner Abdallah has 
five children . . . all of whom are now living, and have al- 
ways lived, at Mt. Lebanon, Syria (his wife is deceased) ; and 
the petitioner Barniak has a wife, who .. . now resides in 


Poland, 


Take, for example, the present case of Abdallah. He has 
lived in this country for more than fifteen years; came when 
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he was entirely welcome, and, no doubt, has prospered her 
but it is now asked that he should be denied citizenship me 
in order to prevent his possibly attempting to bring over 
minor children. The obvious purpose, therefore, is 
compel him either to remain apart from his younger child re 
or, if he does not wish to be forever separated from thei 
to return to his native land and relinquish the fruits of tt 
fifteen years’ residence which he has had in this country at 
of the position which he has here laboriously built up. 
This opinion was rendered on May 11, 1925. On Mi 
19, 1925, the Bureau of Naturalization directed its loe 
offices not to oppose any application for naturalization mere 
on the ground that the wife and children are still in Eurof 
The examiners are to place the facts before the court withor 
recommendation, with the idea that each case will ch 
stand on its own merit. 
Despite this more recent order of the bureau, many judg 
—and naturalization examiners as well—are convinced of 
righteousness of denying citizenship to men with famili 
abroad, fearing that the granting of citizenship will adm ne 
a large number of non-quota immigrants and thus nullil 
the effect of the restrictive immigration law. ‘These offic 
utterly disregard the fact that Congress, although it 
passed a sharply restrictive measure, indicated no inten 
of forcing aliens lawfully admitted to this country 
properly qualified for American citizenship to give up the 
residence here and return abroad. , i, 
To the perplexed husband, ‘ewalcered by this curious dif 
play of logic, two courses are open: he can leave this countt 
and return to his family (if he may); or he can secure | 
divorce from his wife by publication, on the ground that s} 
has deserted him. 
Consider the advisability or justice of forcing a man lik» 
H. E., in a city in the Middle West, to leave this count 
because his wife and two children may not join him and 
cannot become a citizen. He arrived in the United State 
in 1913 from Russia. He is a merchant with assets, clez 
of all liabilities, amounting to $10,000. His income aver 
$300 a month. His family have been waiting in a bor 
city outside of Russia for years, hoping to join him. He mé 
not return to Russia; he is not assured that he, a Rus 
subject, would be permitted to reside in the land where 
wife is at present domiciled. The quota from Europ 
Russia is 1892, and the number of applications for v 
already on hand from that country will exhaust the qu 
for over fifty years to come. Shall he desert his wife? Shal 
he divorce her? Shall we have made an ardent Americal) 
out of this man by separating him from his family perha 
forever? 
Is this Americanization ? 


| 
| 


IN ORDER to present the facts in regard to this questich | 
a Temporary Committee on Naturalization has been organ 
ized, with headquarters at 80 East Eleventh Street, Net 
York. It already includes among its members Editi) 
Abbott and Sophonisba Breckinridge of Chicago, Fre 
C. Croxton of Columbus, and Mrs. Edith T. Breme 
Bradley Buell, Allen Eaton, Harold J. Fields, Per 
J. Knapp, Max J. Kohler, Florina Lasker, Read Lew 
Lucille B. Milner, Cecilia Razouvsky, Dr. Erla Rodakiew: 
and Etta Lasker Rosensohn of New York. This committ 
is now formulating a program of action for the coming yee 
and invites the cooperation and assistance of individuals an 
organizations interested in furthering its object. 
Razovsky is its secretary. 


F one would avoid being 
included in the picture his 
surest coign of vantage is 
beneath the hood with the 

1 who is taking it. From there 

may watch others and feel 
hplacent in not being watched 
self. Secure beyond the range 
he camera’s focus he may turn 
critical eye upon everyone else 
prudently safeguard his own 
aments. Whatever appear- 
e the person or group of per- 
s before him may present, he 
nself remains wholly apart 
mit. They are without, he is 
hin; they are the’ observed, he the observer; they occupy 
pole, he another. So that from his detached position of 
ooker, the man back of the lens is entirely excluded from 
image reflected to him by it. 

f the face, the features or the form registered in the 

era is not beautiful, it is no matter to the man who is 

ind it. The unlovely impression does not represent his 
trait. If the likeness is embellished beyond all resem- 
nce to the sitter, ke is not the original and therefore it 
ot he who will suffer by comparison with the exaggerated 

‘tations the “likeness” falsely warrants. If pose, dress or 

ture are ungainly or grotesque, it is not his grotesqueness 

t is being projected upon the camera’s plate. For what- 

+ the appearance recorded by the camera man, his own 
earance is at all times carefully preserved against the 

sibility of reproduction. 

n the social world the eye with which each of us looks out 
n others receives an impression of everyone except him- 
f. In the mental album containing the photographs he 

as collects from day to day there will be found reproduced 

> features of all his acquaintances but never a representa- 

n of himself. The people about him will be pictured in all 

uiner of dress and deportment, in every imaginable pose, 
der endlessly varied conditions of light and shadows and 
every possible combination and setting, but amid his galaxy 
images there stands a frame that remains forever empty, 

‘never does the onlooker obtain a critical view of himself. 
The habitual observer finds much satisfaction in his collec- 
n of mental photographs. Unlike the camera with its me- 
snical limitations, the observer of the social portraits about 
n may alter at will the features of the images before him. 
readjusting he may enlarge or reduce, by retouching he 
'y soften or enhance, flatter or disparage his negatives ac- 
‘ding to his whim. Indeed he may completely transform 
h of them just as his mood invites, and no one may inter- 
e to challenge the accuracy of his representations. For 
ce his pictures were taken by him, is he not privileged to 
velop his own impressions and point them up in the light 
his own interpretations? Surely this is the prerogative 
the prospector toward his subject, of the observer toward 


When a man sees something that isn’t 
there, we call him insane. 
we know what really is there? Certainly 
when we watch other people, or they us, 
the blind spots in our eyes and theirs pre- 
vent us, equally, from seeing the truth. 
So we have, to start with, what almost 
amounts to a set of social insanities! Here, 
from a psychiatrist who has suddenly 
found himself in the midst of sociological 
problems, is a fable for propagandists and 
a call to social research. 


The Camera Man 


Ly Trigant Burrow, M. D. 


the observed. And so, in brows- 
ing amid the pictures composing 
the gallery of one’s social images, 
one finds much personal satisfac- 
tion in rearranging and trans- 
forming the impressions he has 
gathered there. 

The social photographer, how- 
ever, in his diverting preoccupa- 
tion of reproducing others in the 
light of his own varying fancy, 
leaves out of account a serious 
-mechanical deficiency in the re- 
producing apparatus—namely, the 
personal blind spot that is upon 
each observer’s photographic re- 
tina. He omits count of the circumstance that, if he includes 
all others but himself in his arbitrary delineation of them, 
so each one among those about him takes arbitrary pictures 
of all the rest of the world including him. 

The legend appears to leave us with a scene in which there 
is only a social hodgepodge of very foolish photographers 
taking autocratic pictures of wholly imaginary personages, 
while none of them suspect that each of his fellows is like- 
wise a foolish photographer reproducing in the light of his 
own private interpretation equally arbitrary images of every- 
one else! 

Were it not so tragic in its mental and social consequences, 
the scene depicted would present a quite amusing little co- 
mcdy of social life. But it is not comedy, it is insanity. It is 
the very substance of insanity that people should uncon- 
sciously have adopted a habit of social exchange in which 
each thinks he is really observing others when he is not, the 
while he thinks that others are really observing him when 
they are not. 

This position is serious. It is no other than that which 
renders untenable the mental processes of the insane. 
When a patient looks about him and claims that he sees 
something when there is nothing before him, the diagnosis 
is conclusive. No psychiatrist would for a moment give his 
assent to such an arbitrary method of inference. But what 
is to be thought of a social system which indulges in this 
identical method of inference? Or of what avail is a social 
basis of outlook which permits psychiatry to oust a patirnt 
from a private system of images only to set him down again 
in the midst of a social system of images which he can orly 
share in common with other observers no clearer than him- 
self? In this process the private images of the individual are 
merely relinquished for a consensus of images based upon a 
reciprocal confusion existing unrecognized within the social 
mind. Could there be anything more justly provocative of 
serious concern than this evidence of a deep-seated “npair- 
ment of outlook in our social relations? 

When the social community has realized this reciprocal 
confusion within its processes, there will come the recog- 
nition of the need for a systematic (Continued on page 537) 


But how do 
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NATIONAL Crime Commission sponsored 

by Judge Gary and a New York state inquiry 

“to determine who or what agency is respon- 

sible for the admittedly terrifying crime con- 
ditions existing today” are announced in the midsummer 
headlines, along with front-page news of a murderous hold- 
up in the heart of Chicago and William Jennings Bryan’s 
posthumous charge that there was a causal relationship be- 
tween the crime of Leopold and Loeb and the teaching of 
evolution. 

Mark O. Prentiss, associated with Richard Washburn 
Child in a sensational survey of crime, describes the 
national movement as an “uprising of organized business 
against organized crime to prevent the loss of $10,000,000,- 
000 and 12,000 lives within the next twelve months.” 

There is crying need for the study of crime and for the 
modernization of a criminal code based on retribution and 
relying on fear—a code which has been softened and blurred: 
by an unreflecting humanitarianism so that it is at present 
neither retributive nor fear-inspiring and yet stands in the 
way of a wholly new and rational approach to the disease 
which it seeks to bludgeon out of existence. If the state 
and nation-wide commissions conceive their responsibility 
as that of stamping out crime without bothering to under- 
stand, or reclaim, the criminal, they may save dollars and 
even some lives without permanently bettering the situa- 
tion. If they approach their task with humility toward 
scientific fact and a fresh recognition of social values, they 
may contribute profoundly to society’s self-knowledge and 
self-sanitation. 


ft Fen path of naturalization at best has not been an 
easy one. When administrative policy makes it more 
difficult than it need be—as in the case of foreign-born men 
whose wives are overseas and cannot be brought in because 
of quota restrictions (as Miss Razovsky points out on p. 
515) the word Americanization takes on fresh irony. An- 
other barricade has now been set up by the Department of 
Labor. 

The law provides that the immigrant petitioning for 
naturalization, if he arrived after June 29, 1906, must file 
with his petition a certificate from the Department of Labor 
stating the date, place and manner of his arrival in the 
United States. In many cases, even where the entry had 
been perfectly legal, it was impossible to locate a record of 
such arrival. Difference in the spelling of names, especially 
where translation from a different alphabet was necessary, 
frequently resulted in failure to locate the record. When 
the immigrant had come as an infant or as a small child 
he could not be expected to remember the facts regarding 
his entry. In other cases along the Canadian border it 
has been rumored on good authority that laxity on the part 
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The Common Welfare 


of the government in keeping its immigration records f 
resulted in failure to locate a record even where the fat 
of entry have been given correctly. In such cases of failu 
to locate a record or arrival after many futile attempts 6 
suming frequently many months, the immigrant was asl 
to present other evidence regarding his residence in ¢ 
United States and affidavits of two citizens who had pee}. 
sonal knowledge of his continuous residence since the da 
claimed. In such cases where the immigrant was able 
satisfy the authorities regarding the facts he was grante 
a “nunc pro tunc’” certificate of arrival thus permitting hit 
to file his petition for naturalization. } 

The new regulation discontinues the practice of issuiny 
“nunc pro tunc’”’ certificates, regardless of the evidence t 
the immigrant may present, and this debars him per 
nently in such cases from naturalization. The purp 
evidently is to prevent the naturalization of any immigram 
entering illegally since the quota act. This purpose, i} 
would seem, might have been served as well by a carefuy’ 
weighing of the evidence in each case and perhaps by 
quiring even stronger evidence than formerly regan if 
residence. 

One immigrant, for example, has produced a bank bool) 
showing weekly entries for the past fifteen years in 
dition to the affidavits of citizens regarding his continuot 
residence. Another has produced his school record da 
back to the time of his entry in 1907, supplemented by st 
ment of his employers after leaving school. Another. 
his marriage certificate dated shortly after the time of en’ 
and in addition has the birth certificate of his Ameri 
born children. Another has an honorable discharge fra 
the United States army showing entry into the servis 
within one month after his date of arrival. Certainly 1 
such cases the purpose of the new regulation is abortiy 
yet these men will be debarred from citizenship. 

For an alien desiring to make his permanent home here 
to be denied citizenship on any ground these days throws 
him into a serious dilemma. It thrusts him back into wh 
is rapidly becoming a handicapped group. It may separat 
him permanently from his family. It may also prevent h 
visiting his parents or other relatives, no matter how gre 
the need may be, for without citizenship he runs a serio 
risk of never being able to reenter the country after onee 
leaving it. Meanwhile we continue to grind him betweem)| 
the upper and nether millstones—public opinion and per) 
sonal advantage counselling naturalization, and admini 
strative inflexibility making it more difficult to achieve. ; 


RINK MORE MILK, say the child health peoples) 
(and the milk dealers). Honor thy father and thy; 
mother, says Holy Writ (and, on their appointed days, the 
florists and confectioners and -the big-hearted printers 
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reeting cards”). Clean Up, say the fire commissioner, 
.d the school board, and the chamber of commerce, and 
e village improvement society; in sturdy antiphon comes 
e refrain from the paint dealers: Clean Up and Paint 
p! So another old friend in the crowded calendar of 
Jeeks and Days comes under the sheltering wing of an 
terested industry. From paint headquarters in St. Louis 
yu can now get posters, stickers, advertisements, slogans 
id even pageants designed to convince the slothful that 
broom and a paint-brush (and soap and garden tools and 
all-paper and plumbing and floor-wax and shingles and 
ass and garbage cans and overalls and screens and clothes 
ashers and sponges and the emergent relief provided by 
ie dry cleaner) are good medicine, esthetically, hygienically, 
triotically and morally. As of course they are. A reform 
) well buttressed by profits as this should sweep the country 
1 no time at all. 


ILLING HEAT” is more than a figure of speech, 

The extreme weather which swept over the whole 
ountry early in June shot the death rate high above the 
escending curve of 1924 which shows the typical direction 
or this season of the year. But it must not be supposed 
hat that peak represents the deaths from heat stroke or 
rostration which ordinarily are the only ones connected 
y laymen with a spell of hot weather. The least resistant 
hysically—the very young, the very old, the very fat, the 
any who tolerate a state of less than health or struggle 
vith chronic disease—these are the victims of any circum- 
tance which puts a sudden strain on their slight reserves 
f strength. The death certificates will show not heat 
stroke, probably, but heart disease, or some other chronic 
r acute illness. In our present state of knowledge heat 


aves cannot be prevented, but many of the circumstances 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG.SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
From the Weekly Health Index, U. S. Department of Commerce 


Mortality rates for 1924 and 1925 in 6x cities. 
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which make them fatal to certain people can and should 
be abolished. And those who by reason of age or incur- 
able disability are their natural prey can be forearmed by 
the warning to avoid all possible exertions and indiscretions 
at a time when the weather lays first claim to all their 
powers. 


N the dazzling circle of specialists of medicine what place 

is left for the old-fashioned family physician? Probably 
three-quarters of all the doctors in this country today are 
general practitioners, that is, physicians whose aim it is to 
recognize diseases, deal with the more common ones by ad- 
vice and treatment, and to know when to refer patients 
to specialists. Are they doomed to extinction by the many 
difficulties which now beset them—the practical elimination 
of many diseases such as typhoid and malaria which once 
constituted a good share of their practice, the need for 
expensive laboratory and hospital facilities, the competition 
of free and pay clinics, school and industrial medical services, 
and the demand of the patients themselves for specialists? 

In his review for 1924, President Vincent of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation points out that such an event is to be 
viewed with concern. A patient is not an eye or an ear or 
an appendix, but a person. Back of his illness lies a whole 
network of social conditions and family life which may 
explain much of a present illness, which in any case must 
be studied and drawn into any real scheme of preventive 
medicine to keep people well and happy over a maximum 
span of life. No narrowly specialized point of view can 
meet such a need. It is the family physician, in continuous 
contact with the family, who is best fitted to see the patient 
as a whole, to act not only as a doctor, but as a counsellor 
and friend. ‘The stimulating philosophy of individualism 
with its insistence upon independence, initiative, and am- 
bition seems to be embodied in the general practitioner.” 

But if the general practitioner is to measure up to this 
exacting standard, to inspire confidence, and so to make 
the living which will make it possible for him to 
continue in practice, he must play a more active part in the 
new drama of medicine. He will have to be increasingly 
interested in the normal and increasingly aware of the effects 
upon health of diet, exercise, mental attitudes, recreation, 
and family and social life. He will have to submit to a 
measure of team-work in the use of laboratories and other 
resources, to feel himself as a vital part of the public health 
organization, to support the local authorities, to help create 
sound public opinion. He must become a counsellor of 
health. Ultimately, President Vincent declares, such a shift 
of emphasis must be carried back to the medical schools, 
“to permeate the curriculum with the preventive idea,” and 
to arouse in their students the recognition of the relations 
of the doctor to the community as well as to his patients. 
The Harvard Medical School, among others, has given this 
ideal a substantial place in the program. Every under- 
graduate is required to make a sanitary survey of a village, 
town or small city. A special committee also has been 
created to assist every teacher in the medical school to in- 
clude the preventive aspects of his subject in his courses. 
Such an investment in foresight and wisdom should bring 
returns to lecture physicians and patients alike. 


HERE is a new way of map-making. ‘Take an 

airplane and a camera and on a bright day 

mount to a convenient height; fly slowly back 

and forth making pictures as you go; land with 

due regard to the preservation of the films; develop them 

and paste the resulting pictures together, checker-board 

fashion, in the order in which they were taken, The result 

is a perfect map of the section you flew over. Both for 

speed and accuracy this is a great improvement over the 

old method of triangulation with surveyor’s chain and spirit 

level, and squinting at this tree or that hill or the assistants’ 

flag on the other side of the river. It is a still further im- 

provement over Magellan’s practice of remembering which 
way his ship had turned and drawing the coast line to fit. 

We have been learning during recent years to make some- 

thing very like an airplane map of our industrial world. 


We have learned to draw away from a town, or an in-* 


dustry, or a law, or a custom, or a race tradition, or an 
economic demand, and look at it through the lens of sta- 
tistics and then fit the resulting little square of information 
into its proper place in our social structure. Private agen- 
cies and public bureaus are busily working out the squares 
and exchanging their results, just as the women of fifty 
years ago used to exchange squares for their patchwork 
quilts. There was the Pittsburgh Survey which set a new 
pattern in information, the dozen or more surveys made 
twenty years ago by various religious bodies of selected 
towns and counties and states; there are school surveys 
and commercial surveys; and among the most important 
of all are the publications of the United States Department 
of Labor, especially the forty-four bulletins of the Women’s 
Bureau. As they come out covering new fields, supplement- 
ing and correcting each other, picturing things from new 
angles, we can begin to piece together the new social map 
of our times. 

A very colorful addition is a new bulletin from the 
Women’s Bjireau on the Family Status of Breadwinning 
Women in Four Selected Cities. ‘These are medium-sized 
cities, ranging from forty to ninety thousand inhabitants, 
and so chosen as to present a wide range of local and 
regional influences. ‘The first is Jacksonville, Florida, a 
city which is primarily a trading port, a wholesale distribut- 
ing point for coastwise and overseas trade, but without im- 
portant manufactures, and with a population largely Amer- 
ican born though about 65 per cent of the working women 
are colored. There are practically no industries in the city 
that employ women, so that they fall back upon their earlier 
occupations. A third of them are in domestic service and 
over two-fifths are “taking in” boarders or lodgers or wash- 
ing or sewing or knitting. Eighty-two per cent of them 
are married. It has, however, been the tradition of the 
colored race for as long as they have been in America that 
their women shall work in the domestic occupations and 
that marriage and motherhood shall not in any way free 
them from wage-earning. 
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INDY SERD 
Blocks in the Social Map 


is perhaps not as acute as in Wilkes-Barre. 


The second city is Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, taken 
gether with its surrounding and closely integrated comm 
nity of ‘Hanover Township. ‘This is in the heart of 
hard coal region where nearly half of the men are employe} 
by the great anthracite companies and where various sul 
sidiary industries—silk mills, ribbon works, button factori« | 
—have sprung up to give employment to wives and daugl 
ters. More than half-of the present anthracite mine wor 
ers were born overseas, chiefly in Russia and Poland; those, 
of a decade ago came from Hungary and Agape theii| 
predecessors from England, Scotland and Wales. — 


tries of Wilkes-Barre are eriiace largely of aes | hs 
blood and tradition, and their lives must be considerel Min: 
against the packoround of the great business of mining coall- 
The conditions of their life depend on what went on ity 
the carboniferous age. They are young women, half 
them less than twenty-five years old. Only about 22 pe 
cent of the native-born workers are married while among. 
the foreign-born, who are usually the older women, 70 pe) 
cent are in wedlock. Unlike Jacksonville, where nearly| 
one-half of the Working women earn their money by ‘ ‘taking ' 


of Wilkes- Barre Roe “out,” 60 per cent “at them in face-| 
tories, stores or offices, Those who work at home usually, | 
take wtdes or lodgers. Only about 12 per cent of them 
are domestic servants. ‘Here again is the strong tradition) 
of the people of North Europe, still unchanged by the 
later immigrations, that while a man’s daughters may be 
expected to go out to work, his wife if she earns money) | 
should earn it at home. De 
The third city is Butte, Montana, also a mining town, 
but mining copper, silver and gold instead of coal. They, 
population is largely American born and unlike those of 
Jacksonville and Wilkes-Barre, contains many more men} 
than women. Butte has less than 30 per cent of its womer 
“sainfully employed” and nearly three-quarters of these 
are working outside their own homes, a quarter of them 
in the homes of other people so that the domestic situatio L 
Here, too, it” 
is the young women that work, one-third of them bein 
under twenty-five, not so large a percentage as in Wilkes- § 
Barre. And here again, in this white American community . 
as in the colored group in Jacksonville and among the for- 
eign-born of Wilkes-Barre, more than half of the bread- 
winning women are married. And two-thirds of these mar- 
ried women have children and more than half of them 
wage-earning husbands, P 
The fourth city is Passaic, New Jersey, a city of mills. 
Here women pursue their traditional occupations of spin-— 
ning and weaving cotton and wool and silk and making ~ 
them into clothes; here they make laces and embroideries — 
and boxes to pack them in; here a few of them make the 
less conventional products, cigars and cigarettes, but always: 
in the factory. 
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yixty per cent of them are foreign born—Austrian, Polish, 
ingarian, Italian, Russian—and two out of five do not 
ak English. About half of them are or have been mar- 
, and 45 per cent are under twenty-five. Highty per 
+t of them work outside their own homes, but net in the 
mes of others, for less than 7 per cent of them have 
je into domestic service. “Those who work ia their own 
nes are doing the usual thing—taking in boarders and 
shing and sewing. From east, west, north and south 
ne new blocks for the social map. What do they show? 


ORTY thousand women at work for wages and under 
circumstances that make it reasonably certain that they 
2 doing it not for love of the job but because they have 

Fifty-five per cent of this forty thousand are or have 
en married. More than twenty-one thousand of them 
ve to work for wages though their husbands also have 
rk, and 40 per cent of them have children under five 
ars of age. Over two-thirds of them are earning wages 
ay from home. ‘These are the common characteristics 
‘ the work of bread-winning women in the four cities. 
This report shows again the fact that housework has 
ome an occupation which the young women of this gen- 
ration are discarding so that they may try out other things. 
his is not a matter of economics—of demand and supply 
d of wages. It is a question of psychology. There is a 
ight room in every woman’s mind where she is a beautiful 
eroine of romance—either in her remembrance of the past, 
r illusions of the present, or day-dreams of the future. 
y all that is sacred and moving in a woman’s cherished 
eal of herself, she is driven away from such things as 
‘e cook stove, the washtub and the broom. Cinderella left 
he sweeping of the hearth for the Prince’s Ball—and glad 
o go! ‘The old Fireside Companion showed the poor but 
eautiful working girl getting her chance in the factory 
r the store or the office, not at the washtub; and its 
nodern analogue, the Movie, starts romance almost any- 
yhere but in the kitchen. For thousands of years romance 
as begun with beauty or the illusion of it. The washtub 
reaks the back, the cook stove reddens the eyes and dulls 
he skin, the broom clogs the pores with dust. What is 
jomesticity that it should stand against romance? It is 
a wise girl that goes to the factory and a defeated dis- 
illusioned one that must renounce the world for the kitchen. 
Let no one make any mistake about that! And there’s an- 
other quiet corner in a woman’s mind where she sees herself 
with her own children, bringing them up as she chooses 
and making the home about them and taking pride in the 
“good providing” of an able husband. This is the other 
side of the dream of being the “beautiful heroine.” And 
leaving the babies while she goes out to work has no more 
part in it than taking boarders or washing into her home. 

If is the day-dreams of women that show through this 
report of the Women’s Bureau. ‘This slow-growing map 
of the social world will be an invaluable historical record. 
Suppose we knew whether it was because the women of 
Carthage refused any longer to twist bow strings for their 
warriors from their own hair and turned to the less painful 
occupation of pottery that Carthage fell. Suppose we had 
reliable statistical information as to whether it wasn’t the 
revolt of the women of Tyre against the preparation and use 
of the famous Tyrian purple dye, rather than a mythical 
cloud of ashes, that lost Tyre her commercial supremacy. 
Suppose the caves of the Dordogne Valley should yet yield 
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up an account of the time when Neanderthal women took 
to keeping the wolf from the door of the cave by fire in- 
stead of with the stone ax. They were all bread-winning 
women, these ancestresses of ours, even when there wasn’t 
any such thing as bread in the world, and if we knew how 
and why they altered their occupations and what the result 
was, we should know the history of those times, and see 
tiny rivulets of vague preference swell into the great rivers 
of prejudice and hate and ambition that have turned the 
world of our day one way or another. But no generation 
has yet seen itself. Yet if the aerial social map grows 
fast enough, who knows but that we shall be able to do 
what our ancestors could not? If things like this story of 
four cities come faster and faster, if they cover more ground 
both geographically and intensively, if they show us the rela- 
tion of cheap electric power to the fact that women hate 
housework, and the relation of excess profits on coal and 
copper, silk and cotton and freight-rates to whether women 
must work in factories while their children are under five, 
and the bearing of an inadequate school system and chaotic 
industrial production on.race prejudice and our un-Amer- 
icanized masses, we may be able to look ourselves in the 
face—may even be able to do something about making our 
world a good and pleasant habitation. 
MartHa BrensLey BRUERE 


Match-Light on Shanghai 


MERICANS unfamiliar with the Orient have been 
perplexed by the flare-up of anti-western feeling that 
led to the shooting of eleven Chinese students and workers 
by British troops in Shanghai on May 30 and the billeting 
of American marines in the local Chinese universities. The 
announcement that search of these university buildings 
yielded much “bolshevik” literature in the form of “pen- 
nants with drawings of bleeding hearts and tracts from the 
writings of Marx and Darwin,” is disturbing, perhaps, but 
not illuminating. Harry F. Ward of the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, director of the social service activities of the 
Methodist congregation, writing from Shanghai to The 
Nation, attributes the trouble to growing resentment among 
Chinese students particularly against the “unequal treaties” 
in which China was coerced to concede to other nations 
privileges never granted between equals. That is illuminat- 
ing to those who know what the unequal treaties are and 
who are familiar with their operation. A more direct, even 
if smaller, ray of light is thrown upon the situation by 
an unpretentious report on phosphorous poisoning in Chinese 
match factories made for the industrial committee of the 
National Christian Council of China and summarized by 
the Monthly Labor Review of the Department of Labor. 
The making of phosphorous matches—“phossy-jaw” 
matches—is one of the civilizing arts which the progressive 
West has developed in China. Shanghai appears to be the 
principal center of the industry. The report refers'to the 
factories as in general dirty, ill-ventilated and dark. Its 
description tallies with descriptions of early English and 
American factories. In the Chinese match-making establish- 
ments men mix the phosphorous and dip the matches, while 
hundreds of boys are employed as frame fillers and emptiers 
and to carry the matches to and from the dipping tables 
and the drying rooms. The majority of the employes are 
women and children who work thirteen hours a day with 
an interval at noon for food. ‘In some factories there were 
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two holidays a month, one gave Sunday afternoons, while 
the others had no break except at national feasts. Wages 
of women ranged from twenty to fifty coppers a day, for 
boys and men from three to ten dollars a month.” 

At one of the larger factories in Peking, the investigators 
found a system of indentured child labor which again tal- 
lies so closely with similar systems once in vogue in Eng- 
land and various parts of America that its western origin 
is not left in doubt. ‘“‘A dormitory near the factory housed 
three hundred such boys, whose daily hours of work lasted 
from 3.30 A. M. to 7.30 P. M. with no Sunday rest. Most 
of the boys are thrown out upon the casual labor market 
at the end of their three and a half years’ contract.” 

Thus do the laboring youth of China get their early im- 
pression of the glory of the supreme achievement of western 
civilization. May it not be that facts like these have some- 
thing to do with the anti-European and anti-American 
agitation that was checked by Amefican marines and British 
guns in Shanghai on Decoration Day? 


Those Lazy Workingmen 


HE piece of construction work had been in process 
for many months. In view of its simplicity—the 


digging of a trench and the laying of some water mains—. 


the inordinate delay in getting it done. had awakened 
curiosity not only among the people in the neighborhood, 
but also among the automobilists who were accustomed to 
take the country air along that route. “Look at those wops,” 
a brisk young businessman observed; “that’s what they are 
asking a dollar an hour for, that’s the kind of hustling that 
wears them out if they keep at it more than eight hours a 
day. Watch them. Work five minutes, rest ten, get paid 
for fifteen. Eight hours a day! Why, if I didn’t work 
fourteen most of the time, where'd I be?” And he threw 
the clutch of his bright new car into low and with his 
family party rolled down the road. 

It occurred to a wayfarer who had joined the group to 
get the ditch diggers’ view of the matter. The one who 
had been attracting the automobilist’s attention was a man 
somewhere between forty-five and sixty—gray hair and bent 
backs are not sure signs of advanced years in men of that 
craft. “The wayfarer watched. He was removing boulders 
from the trench, loosening them with a crowbar and then 
cracking them with a sledge. Sure enough, he worked for 
a spell, then rested, rested possibly as long as he worked, 
possibly more, possibly less) At any rate, to a superficial 
view he seemed to rest a great deal. ‘The wayfarer, a 
husky young man, asked permission to try the sledge. He 
tackled it rather cavalierly—and almost stumbled as he be- 
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gan lightly to swing it up in the air. It weighed forty- 
pounds! After a half dozen strokes that made his lu 
and his arteries swell, the athletic experimenter turned 

sledge back to the “wop” who proceeded at an even ps 
—swinging, smashing the sledge on the boulders, resti 
swinging, striking again, resting, until boulder after bould)> 


The workers: bean index of employment for ten years | im 


was cleared out of the trench. Think of putting a sixteen i 
pound shot or playing match tennis eight hours a day! Any 
yet that would be easy exercise as compared with swinging |} 
a forty-five pound sledge hour after hour from eight ti 
noon, from half-past-twelve to four-thirty. 

When industry begins to slow down, the automobilist 
sophistical comment grows general. One hears much 
high wages, short hours, the laziness of workingmen. Ri 
cently, for instance, there has been a slight falling off 
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of the expert business forecasters, 
business barometer, to raise storm signals. i 
leading trade journals, Industrial Management, refuses t” 
get alarmed. It makes use of a business barometer othe) 
than steel. It contends that the “basic factor of prosperit™ 
is the output per dollar of wages’—the industry and ski 

of the wage workers. It then proceeds to compare thei 
Federal Reserve Bank’s chart (below) showing the pro \ wad 
duction of twenty-two basic industries year by year fromy anes 
1920 through the first quarter of 1925, with the genera 
index of employment (above) for basic industries during thi Pei 
same spoon’: This comparison reveals several surprisin, 
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quartet ay 1925 exceeded what was generally regarded Me 
the inflated production of the “boom” year 1920; and second ; f Q 
that the production of 1923, and more especially of 192 | 
and 1925, was accomplished with a working force very much), I" 
smaller than that employed by the same industries in 1920), \_ 
No evidence is adduced to show whether or not this greatly fe 
increased efficiency of the wage-workers was accomplished) }_. 
by a corresponding increase in wages. It is common knowl-, 
edge that there was a reduction of hours in one of the, 
greatest of the basic industries, steel—a change from the 
three-shift to the two-shift day. The assumption is that} 
with the cutting off of immigration at a time of large labor 
demand, executives are not only introducing more labor-- 
saving machinery but are also cultivating the good will of 
their employes to a greater extent than ever before. But) its 
this is assumption only. A great many questions are raised) 
and left unanswered by the figures and curves in these” 
charts. But the question as to the diligence of working: Ny 
men in American industry is answered unequivocally and: Me 
emphatically. And yet, if the present peak in the business “it 
cycle should begin to give way, would there not be ‘te. 
thousands like the brisk young businessman watching the Yin 
ditch diggers from his bright new automobile who would } } 
put the blame on the laziness and luxurious living of 
workingmen? JoHN Krasno ih 
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How Washtenaw County Worked Its Plan 


NCE upon a time there was a bar of soap. It 

lay upon the counter of a general store in a 

small country town. A little girl stood kick- 

ing her toes against the counter. Her face 

‘ore a puzzled frown. Finally she gathered enough courage 
1}, ask the storekeeper, “What does it say on that soap-wrap- 
er? He explained that it was the name of the soap. She 
Yondered this for a while and then burst out, “But what does 
say it so many times for?” He told her that when people 
rere so interested in one thing that they could think of no- 
Thing else they naturally could say nothing else. But the 
Wittle girl kicked her toes against the counter and was un- 
Mbavinced—‘“‘Fels Naphtha, Fels Naphtha,” what a silly 
ing to repeat that over and over. But the little girlhascome 

& sympathize with the maker of that bar of soap. She 


Yas found two words which she uses so often that her . 


: ocabulary must look like that soap wrapper. These words 
tre Washtenaw County. 
To her Washtenaw County means something more than 
county of a certain shape and size, something more than 
he twenty townships which compose it: it means a com- 
1unity of people with certain common interests and problems 
nd certain common reactions to those problems, as well as 
community separated in certain ways and by certain dif- 
erences of opinion and of interest. 


T often happens that a plan for a community is worked 
out by a few individuals who have a purpose, and that 
rradually their purpose comes to be the community’s purpose 
and their plan the community’s plan. So it was with this 
Lichigan county. A small group of individuals had become 
acutely aware that it was necessary to take steps toward solv- 
ng its tuberculosis problem. This group, a committee on 
uberculosis of a city public health nursing association, de- 
ided to bring into the county someone whose work it would 
be to furnish the plan and see that it was carried out. 

So the worker came, placed by the state tuberculosis asso- 
iation which had been instrumental in helping the afore- 
ientioned committee to recognize its problem. She brought 
ith her a tentative plan which might fit almost any com- 
iunity, with emphasis on two things: first, on teaching the 

public what it should know in order to make the plan a 
success, and second, on working through and with the agen- 
ies in the field. It recognized that it must consider the 
duly elected representatives of the community, the public 
officials, as the persons who must carry on any work which 
was done and it took for granted that these public officials 
were individuals who were capable, and willing to take 
charge of their own responsibilities after they had realized 
them. 
This plan recognized also that a.comprehensive tuberculosis 
program might lead far afield from what is usually considered 
strictly tuberculosis work ; tuberculosis roots itself intoalmost 


every phase of social, political, and industrial life. It is re- 
cognized that the prevention of measles, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever and whooping-cough might be considered a part of a 
well rounded program because of the direct bearing of these 
diseases upon tuberculosis. On the social side the disease 
reaches out into such fields as those dealing with conditions 
of work, housing and living conditions, family relationships 
and many others. Because it so enters into the fabric of 
every-day life a program of work which aims to improve 
many features of community life may well be built around it. 

When the worker came this is what she found in Wash- 
tenaw County: Twenty townships, one city of 20,000 po- 
pulation containing the state university, a smaller city of 
eight thousand containing a state normal school, five in- 
corporated villages, and several small places of the type which 
grow up around the store at the crossroads. Elementary 
schools of the most modern types and some of the most 
antiquated. A beautiful landscape with evidences of pros- 
perity everywhere and real poverty only here and there. 
Part-time health officers in the two municipalities and the 
villages; in the township health officers who were sometimes 
the supervisor and sometimes a person appointed for the 
purpose, but only rarely a physician. A school commissioner 
who was interested in progress, a probation officer and friend 
of the court and several social agencies. The usual govern- 
mental machinery which functions for a community. 

She learned that putting together the sums of money spent 
by various officials and by non-official agencies for relief of 
distress caused by illness and for preventive work, a sum 
of about $40,000 was reached annually. 

The community chest supported three public health aurses 
in the larger municipality and one in the smaller. In the 
remainder of the county there were no nurses, and there 
was, moreover, the apathy which follows the abandonment of 
a once popular project. A few years previously Washtenaw 
County had a splendid rural nursing service supplied by the 
Red Cross, Because Michigan law did not authorize county 
boards of supervisors to finance such a service, there was 
nothing to do except abandon it after the period of demon- 
stration was over. 

She found a university not yet keenly aware of the county 
in its dooryard, and a normal school which had begun to 
reach out to it through its system of training schools for 
rural teachers. In her own field she found almost no spe- 
cific knowledge of the extent of the tuberculosis problem, 
no machinery for case-finding except the physicians’ offices, 
and no way of giving hospital or follow-up service to a case 
after it had been found beyond that offered by an over- 
crowded state sanatorium in a neighboring county. 

The picture is in no way remarkable or different from one 
which might be drawn of many other communities. I give 
the details of it simply to picture the community which was 
to work out a plan to eradicate tuberculosis. 
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How much tuberculosis was there in the county? A 
visit to the office of the county clerk and a survey of 
the death records for the past ten years showed from forty 
to fifty deaths from some form of this disease each year, A 
conservative estimate of living cases of tuberculosis would 
place the number at five times that figure. 

Where were these cases and how were they to be found? 
Since the physicians had heretofore been the discoverers and 
would continue to be in the future, a letter went out to them 
announcing the arrival of the new worker in the county and 
the purpose of the individuals who had brought her here, 
and inviting them to join the new organization so that they 
might help to direct its activities. This letter brought a 
pleasing response and indicated who were the friends of the 
project. 

How were the cases to be cared for after they were found? 
The funds of the interested individuals, whom we will now 
designate as the tuberculosis association, were barely sufh- 
cient to pay the salary of the new executive secretary and 
to buy her an office desk and a Ford. Clearly they could not 
do much about it. But then they didn’t really want to, 
because was not such work the function of some official and 
did not Michigan law say that tuberculosis must be cared 
for? 


O the association gathered together from all points in the 


county, such persons as had, by virtue of their office, the 
authority to do what was needed, and those who had know- 
ledge of the proper way in which to do it. To this meeting, 
of course, came the health officer of the largest municipality. 
The group found him already cognizant of the situation. 
Possible ways of meeting it were discussed and then some- 
one turned to him and said, 

“Mr. Health Officer, we are really stepping on your toes, 
are we not? ‘Tuberculosis is a communicable disease and 
you have full authority in that field. We suppose that you 
will want to organize a clinic so that the work can get 
under way?” 

He did want to, and the following week, there in his 
ofice, was the framework of a clinic, with a tuberculosis 
specialist in charge and the public health nurses in attendance, 
paid for their time by the health department. The nurses, of 
course, would act as feeders for the clinic and would do the 
follow-up work. In order to make the examinations com- 
plete the health officer had arranged to meet the cost of 
X-Ray examinations for patients who could not afford them. 

This solved the problem for the largest municipality, but 
what of the rest of the county? It was a county problem. 
This generous health department felt that it would not be 
much more work to take in cases from the rest of the county, 
and so what is really a city department has functioned for the 
entire county. The future plan for this service will be men- 
tioned later. 

One of the people who had been at this first. conference 
was a physician, administrative head of the university hos- 
pital and a member of the county board of supervisors. 
He ‘was a key person and already interested in the problem 
of tuberculosis. He foresaw the possibility, some time in the 
future, of arrangements whereby the county might pay the 
university hospital for a ward for its patients. Perhaps 
this arrangement might be accomplished in two years time. 
But what was to be done in the interim? 

A month later the county board of supervisors met. The 
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finding, told them what the law permitted and required hi 
to do about it and asked them: 4 
1. To appoint a committee of three representing diff 


parts of the county. 
2. To instruct this committee to verify the facts of 4 
situation. 
3. To empower them to do whatever was necessary 
porarily and supply them with the necessary funds. 
The friendly supervisor then arose, acknowledged t) 
truth of the statements, added his own knowledge of 
matter and said that he believed that it would be necessal 
to do something about it. The result was the assumpfi 
of the burden by the supervisors themselves through th 
committee of three. This committee has since made arrang) 
ments with existing sanatoria in the state whereby we ha. 
been enabled to care for our cases as we have found thet 
They have realized, however, the desirability of having thee 
near home and incall have made the arrangements with tl 
university hospital which had seemed a distant hope. Th 
has been possible because of the evident value to the medic? 
school of an institution where the student may learn to kno { 
tuberculosis. : 
The county clinic and follow-up service will be conductel | 
from this institution, thus relieving the city health depary 
ment. In this simple way has come about the accomplish 
ment of another part of the plan, for an official group is thu } 
in charge supplying the funds. Of course the tuberculos®'! 
association helps to keep the machinery oiled but the mat : | 
no longer is its responsibility. E 


Pe Prrted 
N the meantime the tuberculosis association had been doim\} 
a little experimenting in case finding. It had broucheld 
for examination some of the contacts of cases known to hay 
died. It had arranged for a physical examination of 
children of two rural schools, through interesting thei (} 
parent teacher associations to vote the necessary money t 
pay a physician. 
It also examined, without cost to itself, a group of sixty 
five girls at a summer camp where it was providing healtl 
talks. A week later a group of thirty rural mothers o74 
these girls were examined. It watched the expense to thé 
county of hospitalizing developed cases of tuberculosis ay 
well as other diseases, and finally it asked for a consultation 
with the Committee of Three. 
“Why not go into the prevention end of this business ?)i}\.,. 
it said to them. “We believe that it will pay you good 
dividends.” 
The association then outlined to the committee the Masse On 
achusetts plan for preventive work among children, told), tin 
them about tuberculosis in children and its appearance OF We 
reappearance as a disease of adults and suggested an appr 
priation to finance a medical examiner to cover all rural an 
village schools. The necessity of considering a campaig 
against tuberculosis as a component part of a general healtl 
and social program was explained. ‘The Committee o 
Three approved heartily and submitted its recommenda ki 
tions to the entire board at its next session. A representa 
tive of the tuberculosis association was called in to that 
meeting. 
“What do you want?” said a supervisor. “Do you want 
us to appropriate money to your organization with which to 
carry on this work?” 
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“By no means,” replied the representative, “appropriate it 


r the use of your own committee and hold them responsible 
r the carrying out of the work.” After a little discussion 
e recommendation of the committee was accepted unani- 
ously, and the project was official although the chairman 
rned to the representative of the tuberculosis association 
terwards and said, ‘““Now you can go ahead.” 


‘HEN came the matter of finding the right man to do 
the work. Our friends of the university hospital were of 
‘eat service to us; their recommendation, of course, was 
tified by the Committee of Three. Since this work was to be 
me through the schools it naturally became a part of the work 
* the school commissioner’s office to acquaint the teachers 
nd school boards of the county with the project. ‘There 
‘ere no nurses in the rural and village sections of the county, 
ad for this and other reasons it seemed a desirable thing 
have the teachers do the greater share of the follow-up 
‘ork. A teacher has, or should have, an intimate hold on 
r community. So the State Superintendent of Public In- 
ruction authorized a day’s institute, on pay, for the teachers 
5 receive instruction and enthusiasm for their part in the 
roject, and to become acquainted with the methods to be 
sed. That event marked a new day in the health instruction 
the schools of Washtenaw County. Now that the exam- 
ation project is nearly completed and reports are coming 
1 of corrections of defects found in the schools visited early 
the schedule, it is evident that the teachers have done their 
art well. But we cannot leave it all to the teachers and 
iow that we have a new Michigan law permitting the em- 
loyment of nuyses by the county, our elastic plan will be 
tretched and the supervisors will be asked to give the county 
Wchool commissioner a nurse who will be a helping teacher of 
ealth and who will have splendid material for her work in 
he reports left by the physician. 

Work in the county has already come to be a training field 
or the students of public health in the University of Michi- 
an and is linked up with the hygiene and physical education 
epartment of the normal school, for the plan as originally 
utlined stressed and re-stressed education. ‘This meant 
ducation of the public, of the officials which the public had 
hosen to transact their business for them, of teachers, of 
tudents, of individuals, of any one and every one who would 
isten. Special efforts have been made to make the plan a 
ommunity affair. Lecturers have been secured from the 
miversity, from the state department of health, from the 
uberculosis association and so forth. They have talked to 
parent teacher groups, granges, farm clubs, schools, teachers, 
Juncheon clubs, womens’ clubs and industrial groups. 

One lecture and demonstration project was staged at a 
summer camp for rural women conducted by the Extension 
Department of the Michigan Agricultural College. Two 
lectures a day brought to these women an understanding of 
some of the phases of tuberculosis ; there were demonstrations 
of adequate diet in the home, of home hygiene, care of the 
sick, and first aid. These women went home pledged to ar- 
range at least one program on the subject of community 
health in their neighborhood organization, and nearly all of 
them have been able to fulfill their pledge. 


R. John Sundwall of the University of Michigan says, 

“Tn the main it is the province of the voluntary health 
‘organization to show the people of a community (the 
public) the distinct need for improving certain conditions, 
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to demonstrate to them that these better conditions are worth 
enough to take definite measures to bring them about.” In 
order to do this it must have a plan, which it seeks to make 
the plan of the community. ‘To do this it effaces itself as 
much as possible. It must become accustomed to being asked 
if it has heard about so and so—so and so being its pet 
project. It must smilingly hear the credit for accomplish- 
ments go elsewhere. It must recognize that the official 
agency is the master mason and the association his hod- 
catrier. It must feel, however, that it has a definite place in 
the scheme of things in the community and that it has a 
definite responsibility for what happens in the community. 
It must work through every avenue which it can open to 
itself to bring about the accomplishment of its plan. No 
plan can be a good one which cannot be altered to suit new 
developments but the object of the plan must be steadfastly 
kept in mind. 

Our effort to apply this philosophy in Washtenaw County 
seems to have generated all that could be hoped for in the 
way of good feeling. It is taken for granted that community 
projects are to be undertaken by all groups together and we 
believe that in the future we are going to develop them with 
a minimum of effort because we have learned to work to- 
gether. When the Rotary Club put on its survey for 
crippled children it did not attempt to do it alone or with 
only the counsel and assistance of other luncheon clubs. 
It called in for consultation representatives of other organi- 
zations in the field. When the tuberculosis association, in 
connection with the other school health work, felt that it 
would be a good thing for Washtenaw County to have the 
benefit of the state health department’s machinery for im- 
munization against diphtheria, it approached the state depart- 
ment which in turn conferred with the medical society of 
the county and the other agencies and the program is now 
well under way with the interest and effort of all concerned. 
Only in this way, we believe, can a community work out its 
plan. JOHANNE D, UHRENHOLDT 


IN THIS YEAR of legislative sessions five states, Arkansas, 
Ulinois, Ohio, Oklahoma and Pennsylvania, have passed laws 
relating to crippled children, and Pennsylvania appropriated 
$250,000 for a state hospital for indigent and other children 
with tuberculosis and allied conditions. Connecticut, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon and Pennsylvania, passed laws promot- 
ing the education of children who are blind, crippled, or phys- 
ically handicapped in other ways. The Pennsylvania law 
provides for a survey of children between the ages of six and 
eighteen who are not being properly educated because of their 
physical or mental condition, and for authorizing home teach- 
ing by legally certified teachers as an alternative to public 
school or institutional instruction. Laws relating to the exam- 
ination, care and training of mentally defective children were 
passed by Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, and South Dakota and are pending in 
several other states. In the field of school health New York 
and Oregon have passed important measures. “The Oregon 
law requires a physical examination of all school children 
during the first month of the school year providing the parents 
have made no objection. Kansas, Michigan and Missouri have 
passed bills authorizing the employment of public health nurses 
by municipalities and counties; South Dakota joined the large 
group of states which specify routine care of babies’ eyes at 
birth, and South Dakota and Iowa passed new regulations for 
the control and inspection of maternity hospitals. 


COMMUNITIES 


Compensation for Street Accidents 


N the year 1916, there were only three and a half 

million automobiles in use in the United States. 

Now the registered cars number more than fifteen 

millions. In 1906, the number of deaths caused by 
the automobile was 4.36 per million of population. Now 
the annual total exceeds seventeen thousand deaths. It is esti- 
mated that for each of these deaths there are twenty-five 
disabling injuries, or an annual total of 425,000. 

These figures are staggering, aud from year to year they 
grow steadily worse. The situation calls for some kind of 
action, and the question is, What ought to be done? In 
fact there are two questions: What can be done to reduce 
the number of accidents; and what can be done to secure 
proper compensation for those who are injured, and the 
dependents of those who are killed? Robert S. Marx, 
judge of the Superior Court of Cincinnati, who has had 


many years of experience as trial lawyer and trial judge, - 


made a significant study of the second of these questions 
in a recent number of the Columbia Law Review, from 
which the statements here made, with his kind permission, 
have been drawn. 

In this field, the law now furnishes only one method 
for securing compensation, namely a lawsuit. And any one 
who brings such a suit finds himself forthwith enshrouded 
in a thick cloud of difficulties. It is interesting, it is pathe- 
tic, it is tragic, to see how these difficulties pile themselves 
up to obstruct the plaintiff's progress and the reasonably 
prompt and certain attainment of any just result. 


N the first place, the plaintiff must find whom to sue. 
Very often this is impossible. The driver may promptly 

have taken himself off—vanished into thin air, leaving no 
trace behind. If he is known, he may be financially ir- 
responsible, and not worth suing. And if the accident was 
caused by the negligence of a city employe in the course of 
his employment in the police, or fire, or certain other de- 
partments, the city is not responsible. It is engaged in 
“covernmental” work, and is immune from liability. Apart 
from such cases, still other difficulties loom up. For in order 
to hold any one liable, it must be proved by legal evidence 
that he was at fault; and furthermore, if it is shown that 
the accident was due, even in part, to negligence of the in- 
jured person, there can be no recovery, no matter how negli- 
gent the defendant may also have been. In some jurisdic- 
tions they even throw upon the plaintiff the burden of 
“proving a negative” that there was not any contributory 
negligence at all on the part of the person injured. But 
when one is suddenly hurt or knocked unconscious, he is 
in no position to scurry about to secure witnesses. He is 
rushed off in an ambulance, and the unknown witnesses melt 
away to their homes. 

If all these hurdles are “negotiated” by the plaintiff, there 
is still the interminable delay—for which the courts are 
in no way responsible—in bringing the case to trial, and 
dealing with motions, appeals, and new trials, while the 
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months and years go flitting by. And if a judgment is ¢ Ei, 
last secured, and paid, the lawyer often walks away with #7’ 
much as half of it. 
All this imposes an enormous expense on the state C 
the maintenance of courts, and a great burden on publ. i 0 
and private charities and relief agencies. at aN 
that in some courts from 30 to 75 per cent of all cases ti 1 i@ 
by juries involve automobile accidents. Defendants als , 
suffer hardships. They always stand a chance of havin by ‘a 
some crushing judgment entered against them. Even if the: i mY 
carry insurance, the amount is limited, and the judgmen i 
may exceed the sum named in their policies. 


OW in place of this perfect nightmare of complicafil Ie a 

confusion, delay, extravagance and injustice, there i 
a possible form of remedy which many of our states haw a ji ‘a 
tried out in another field, with brilliant success. This & \ ie 
found in workmen’s compensation laws under which — {ie 
fund is built up by small contributions; and in case of acs ia P 
cident, without the need of any lawsuit, and regardless of] pe 
any question of negligence (except in a few rare instances), | a 
hospital and medical care are furnished at once, and com \ me 
pensation payments are promptly made according to 4 bie 
schedule fixed by law. A somewhat similar system is now: | * 
applied by the federal government to a million of its civil) | 
employes. The employer is freed from liability, in most ian 
cases to any personal injury suit against him; the cost to ] | fa 
the employer is less than it used to be under the old lawsuit i 
system; and the state is relieved of most of the great ex- 
pense with which it was formerly burdened. 

But these laws do not now apply to the great mass of i! 
street accidents. What Judge Marx approves is a propo 
sition to apply this same plan to all accidents caused in the 
streets by vehicles. It may seem, at first sight, that it would 
not be just to pay compensation alike to the careless and 
cautious. But in substance this is what is done under the Ne 
workmen’s compensation laws referred to, and the results 
have been admirable. Most of the four hundred thousadill 
persons killed or disabled every year cannot be charged. 
with more negligence than is almost essential if we are to 
keep about our business in streets crowded with engines of | 
destruction. If a small proportion do take chances, this 
constitutes no reason for involving all the rest in the diffi- _ 
culties of jury trials. Indeed, it is in general literally im- | 
possible to determine with accuracy just who it was that 
was to blame. It is society itself that fills the streets with 
necessary but dangerous vehicles. The thousands of widows (¥ 
and children who are deprived of their natural support are He 
not in any case to blame for the accidents. There is no S 
reason why the state should continue under its 2 a i, 
burden. We are confronted not with an individual, but © \ 
with a social problem, that must be dealt with on broad — 


general lines of public policy. ai 

It is true that in an effort to meet the nanan difficulties — 
in part, a number of states do require automobilists, usually 4. > 
sé » 4 
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y those- carrying passengers for hire, to carry private 
ility insurance, or give an indemnity bond. But these 
cies and bonds are limited in amount, and they do not 
inate the lawsuit. 


{ is believed that the cost of compensation insurance, to 
the owners of cars, would be considerably less than the 
Bisent cost of liability insurance. he average now paid 
f such insurance is about $30. If that amount were paid, 
example, by all Ohio automobile owners, it would pro- 
v@e more than thirty-five million dollars per year. NNo such 
@ount as that would be required for compensation. Of 
amount taken in during 1922 as premiums for auto- 
bile liability, by the 98 casualty companies then doing 
Bsiness in Ohio, only about one-third was paid to the in- 
ved or the dependents of those killed. “These figures, and 
se relating to industrial claims, would indicate that a 
yment of from ten to fifteen dollars for every automobile 
uuld pay the entire cost of compensation insurance, pro- 
le adequate benefits, and also save many millions to 
tomobile owners, and great sums to the states. Experi- 
e shows that compensation, under the laws now relating 
industries, does not tend to increase the number of ac- 
lents. On the contrary, it furnishes the state with a 
ich better control over the entire situation, and in the 
se of street accidents, with complete official records in 
ery case, the state would have new means of introducing 
kasures which would make accidents less frequent. 
Commissions to study this subject have been appointed 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and other 
ates, and a bill providing for compulsory compensation in- 
rance was offered in the legislature in New York, provid- 
ic for a state fund, but permitting self-insurance. It did 
bt pass. Massachusetts has a law making liability insur- 
ace compulsory, but not providing compensation insurance. 
Shese plans cover only injuries from automobile accidents, 


There 
goes an 


automobile! 


Ulinois State Register, Springfield, Ill. 
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but there seems to be no reason why the same principle should 

not be extended to cover cases of injury and death arising 

from the use of the streets by vehicles of every description. 
STEWART CHAPLIN 


Police for Prevention! 


T IS evident to every social worker that there are now 
and probably will be for many years in each community 

many individuals who have to be supervised or given 
custodial care by the community. They either come to social 
agencies asking for help or they become nuisances and are 
referred to social agencies by their neighbors or they try 
to get what they want by methods not tolerated by the 
community. It is from the last two groups that most of the 
offenders that make up the court docket are drawn. It is 
with these people that the policemen have to deal. 

The psychopathic clinic of the Detroit Recorder’s Court 
has, during the last four years, examined between five and 
six thousand offenders referred for examination by the court 
and agencies connected with the court in dealing with 
problems of delinquency. Though a statistical summary of 
these examinations is not completed at the present writing, 
the intelligence of 861 of the native-born white offenders, 
taken from consecutive cases, may be considered as a sample 
of the intelligence of the group. The mental age represented 
by the greatest number of these cases is twelve years and 
there are more cases with mental ages lower than twelve 
years than there are above. The characteristics of instability 
and inadequacy in handling industrial, domestic and social 
problems are evidenced to every examiner of these offenders. 
Less than one-fifth of all the offenders examined in the clinic 
are considered to be without mental or emotional deviations 
sufficient to set them apart from “the normal,” according 
to a rough survey of the diagnoses. 

The intelligence of the 861 offenders ranked but a little 
below that of the applicants for the Detroit police force 
who, from January 1923 to May 1924 were also examined 
by the Psychopathic Clinic. Each applicant was given a 
neurological examination, the abbreviated form of the Stan- 
ford Binet, some supplementary tests and an interview in 
which a family and personal history were taken. 

The mental ages of the applicants ranged from nine 
years to eighteen years, with the greatest number at thirteen 
years. This agrees roughly with the army group, with 
the exception that no applicants had mental ages under 
nine years and there were fewer proportionally with mental 
ages above sixteen years. Approximately three-fourths of 
them had no schooling beyond the eighth grade. The kinds 
of previous employment most often reported were farm work, 
factory work, work as street car conductor or motorman, 
electrician and railroad or boat engineer. Very few had 
attempted business and most of those who did were not 
successful in any marked degree. Most of the applicants 
had been steadily employed prior to their application and 
at the time of the examination they professed a desire 
for steady employment with a reliable income and a pen- 
sion. ‘They presented, at the time of examination, a pic- 
ture of a group with eighth grade education, habits of 
industry at rather simple work and a desire for a safe 
future. 

They received four weeks’ training in the police school 
where the course consisted approximately of six hours and 
fifteen minutes of classroom lectures and one hour and 
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Advertising to prevent crime and stimulate public confidence— 
part of a series of car-cards now being used by the New York 
Police Department 


forty-five minutes of work in the gymnasium per day. This 
schooling was included in a six-months probation period 
during the-greater part of which they were assigned regular 
duty under supervision. 

How does society want these young policenash with 
eighth-grade educations and good work records in the fac- 
tory or on the milk route to handle the people who require 
supervision by the community? 

Does the public really want an efficient organization 
for the prevention of crime instead of an organization for 
apprehending certain criminals? Is the public willing to 
give up the satisfaction of even reading about the trial, 
conviction, sentence (or escape) of criminals for the con- 
veniences of not having any criminals? What would a 
movie be without a villain? Does human nature demand 
‘the drama of crime”? 

If the public does want the prevention of crime, even 
if it means the supervision of the community to some ex- 
tent, does it want the police force to do it? If even a very 
limited amount of supervision of individuals known to the 
authorities as antisocial or inadequate to their social re- 
sponsibilities were desired what should be the goal set for 
the policeman and how should his success be judged ? Should 
he be expected to know not only his district and the crimes 
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committed in it but also the people in it and the thi 
they are thinking about? Should he be introduced to + 
tain individuals who are prone to commit certain types 
crimes in certain situations and warned to keep them 
from those situations? Should he be expected to ref 
tendencies before they find expression in crime? Sho =| 
he be allowed to, in any way, train or alter the cond | 
of individuals known to him and to city authorities as” 
reliable except under supervision? 
What training should he have? What informati 
now on hand pertinent to the understanding and cont 
of the conduct of living organisms? For many years— 


| 
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educators have studied and experimented with the deve : f 
ment and training of living human beings; the psycholo | u ‘ 
and psychiatrists have experimented in their laboratories we Bis 
the behavior of living organisms under different conditions By 
physical comfort and emotional stress; the biologists 
observed the effects of breeding; the physicians have bse \ 4 


the effect of disorders of some part of the body upon © | 
conduct of the whole individual; sociologists have stud) 
the behavior of the whole social group. Should the poll 
officer be expected to have some comprehension of the resut | 


toads tat 
ith a 


of these researches or some proficiency in one phase of th 
Perhaps even if the best of all these sciences were brougy) ig ss) 
to bear on the problem of crime and police protectic, le 
crime might still exist or something equally offensive mig) |, aie 
take its place. The answer can only be determined t jim 4 
allowing the experiment. However, this is after all om P a 
an interesting theory; perhaps the public will be happi | e. : 
if the technicians stay in the laboratories and the crimine r 
stay outside. It is for the people to decide. 1 vit | 
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there is. 


IT IS disappointing to those who just after the war follow p™ the 


with keen sympathy the efforts of France to reconstruct h panty, 
devastated villages and towns to hear that the opportunity “hp, ap 
turn the physical loss into an aesthetic gain by building betti fi the » 
houses and better-planned communities has not been graspe® | ping 
Such efforts as those of La Renaissance des Cités, for exampl)}),, ¢ ; 
to set a new standard seem to have borne but little fruit whe | for 
the whole situation is observed. An Englishman who he. Mb essen 
taken part in French reconstruction work in a practical capay q i k 
ity for several years and has a high professional reputa 
comments thus: “Very little of reconstructed France will BF) ere 
better than existed before the war. Town planning as ye ans 
scarcely exists for French architects, and the perverted de ew in 
cratic sense which gives to every peasant or shopkeeper or rer /# Avy t 
tier the sole right to determine in what fashion the reparatio Pim nity 
funds attributed to him shall be employed gives just the re Brin 
sults which might be expected. The new houses being buil! bith « 
are often larger than the pre-war houses, are usually mor ibs ino 


pretentious and all too frequently are stuck all over with marbhh§ | 
chimney pieces and other meretricious adornments. . But the 
most ordinary hygienic requirements are ignored. . . "nig 
course, France has a difficult row to hoe, but difficulties a 

to be overcome, not to be used simply as excuses for ee | Als 
petence. ‘The contractors in the devastated regions have 1D s0¢ 
carry on as best they can, often waiting months for payment Pome 
for work done.” ’ Fe ecu 
Maton 
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FOLKS who write annual reports and folks who work witll 
boys will be interested in the thirty-first year book of thé, 
Boys’ Club of Boston, which carries a surprising lot of “action” 
pictures and a generous supply of type-tricks for holding thet 
reader’s attention. 
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N government, and to some extent in industrial rela- 
tions, centralization has been followed by a measure 
of democratic control. That all the adult normal 
population should share in the responsibility of gov- 

@enent is not longer seriously questioned. It is urged in- 

asingly that all employes in an industry should share in 

€ measure in its management. ‘Thus far social work 

; not been affected by this democratic tendency. 

At present the work of a social agency is administered 
a paid staff, engaged by a governing board of directors. 

ne board is elected by the society or agency; its important 

mbers naturally include the large donors or sub- 
bers. Ome rarely hears of contested elections at such 
sctings. 

‘The various elements of the community which the agency 

ves have very little direct share in the formulating or 
ecting of policies. Lodges, labor unions, beneficial asso- 

tions, organizations of business men or professional 
sses, religious groups, community centers, ladies’ aid 
ieties, parents’ associations and other group organizations 
ich are more or less concerned in the welfare of the 
mmunity have no definite part in the work of the social 
ency. They stand apart, either ignorant of the nature 
its work, disdainful in their aloofness, or actively hostile. 
there is rarely any attempt at a meeting of the mind 
tween the agency and these organized elements in the 
mmunity, or any attempt at a general educational cam- 
ign, except the annual drive for funds, the relations be- 
een the agency and the public remain unchanged with 

@ passing years. 

One of the by-products of the absence of an organized 

annel for the representation of the community is the 

tercession of interested individuals who are frequently 
the heels of the professional staff, demanding explanations 

t the refusal to aid this or that family. Individual ex- 

anations and the attempt to interpret the agency point 

f view in a particular case is often a difficult although 

ecessary task. The difference in the attitude between the 

Mmunity and the agency in regard to the much mooted 

uestion of service versus material relief is, for example, 

fruitful source of misunderstanding and antagonism. It 

s due, in great measure, to the failure of each side to realize 

ne other’s point of view. Frequent contacts would help 

© minimize this difference. 


HIS apathy or hostility of sections of the community 
to social work and social workers can undoubtedly be 
vercome through a process of democratization, through 
the evolution of a system which will provide for the rep- 
esentation of the various group organizations in the board 
of directors. This would not only help to enlist these im- 
ortant elements in the furtherance of what is essentially 
a community job, but would also serve to establish an inti- 
mate contact between the community as a whole and the 
client, which at the present time, is all but non-existent. 
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Democratic Social Work? 


Many agencies have evolved the plan of district commit- 
tee meetings, composed of residents of the district who are 
called upon to help in the treatment of family problems. 
Such committees include mainly the professional and busi- 
ness groups. ‘The Federations of Jewish Charities of Boston 
and Baltimore have succeeded in formulating methods which 
call for the active cooperation of the social and religious 
groups in the community with distinct benefit to the 
agencies and the clients. [See The Survey, March 15, 
1924: Federating from the Bottom Up, by Hyman 
Kaplan. ] 

The client as well as the communal groups ought to be 
considered in the working-out of a democratic plan for 
social work. His point of view, his experiences, his contacts 
must be gauged carefully and taken into consideration. In 
his recent book, Karl De Schweinitz points out the im- 
portance of helping the client formulate his own plan 
rather than of having the worker present him with a ready- 
made one, since the former is much more likely to be one 
which the client will carry out. ‘Too many social work- 
ers are prone to treat clients with a feeling akin to con- 
tempt or condescension, as in the case of the worker who 
invariably entered in her records at the close of her inter- 
views, “woman thanked worker for taking an interest in 
her family.”’ To lord it over a client and tell him what 
the worker will or will not do, no doubt helps to assuage 
the stings of the inferiority complex that occasionally lurks 
in the stuff of which social workers are made. 


HAT of the part of the professional staff in a demo- 

. cratic type of organization? An earnest effort is 
being made to raise the professional standards of social 
workers. One of the indications of the professional status 
of a group is the measure of the control exercised by its 
members over admission to its ranks including their ability 
to prescribe the character of training and the like. Those 
who are practicing law, dentistry, medicine or engineering 
practise a more or less definite regulation of this kind. 
Judged from this viewpoint, social work is still far from 
being a profession. 

Aside from the fact that there are no definite standards 
of admission, social workers do not, to any appreciable ex- 
tent, determine the conditions under which they shall work. 
They may be compared with teachers. In many cases, as a 
result of their professional associations, teachers have won 
the right to tenure of office and to definite salary schedules. 
In most cities teachers must pass set examinations before 
they are eligible to appointment. In some cities they have 
been able to exercise a direct influence on school adminis- 
tration and on the choice of methods of teaching, through 
teachers’ councils. They have taken an active part in the 
propaganda for or against proposed changes in school organ- 
ization, such as the Gary Plan and the Platoon System. 
Aside from the fact that in practice they are permitted to 
exercise their skill only by permission of boards of education 
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or college trustees, and do not deal with the public directly 
as most professions do, the teacher has won a large meas- 
ure of professional status. 

This is not yet the case with social workers. Stuart A. 
Queen remarks in his Social Work in the Light of History: 


Social work as distinguished from general civic activity will 
become a profession worthy of a place in the twentieth cen- 
tury when it is performed by democratically organized groups 
of scientifically trained specialists whose skilled services are 
at the disposal of democratically organized communities and 
states. 

This description is reminiscent of Bryce’s famous definition 
of the Holy Roman Empire, which was neither Holy, nor 
Roman, nor an Empire. 

It must be recognized frankly that the status of the 
social worker is substantially that of a hired employe. Al- 
though the American Association of Social Workers has 
promulgated standards of admission to the association, it 
does not determine those standards. Social workers as a 
rule do not participate in the formulation of methods and 
policies. With the exception of the executive director or 
the supervisory staff, the workers are rarely provided with 
opportunities to give boards of directors the benefit of their 
experience. A sidelight on the position occupied by the 
social workers is indicated by a statement of Frank D. 
Watson in his Charity Organization Movement in the 
United States: 

The paid executive head should be left free to engage or 
dismiss whom he wishes for the good of the service. In so far 
as a board member of a charity organization society may either 
engage or dismiss an employe, inefficiency has entered into the 
work of the society in question. "This does not mean that 
there should not be a partnership between a directing board 
and the body of the workers, nor that the principles of democ- 
racy being applied in industrial management should not apply 
here. 

Some may question how it is possible to reconcile the prac- 
tice of a democracy with the vesting of exclusive power 
of hiring and firing in the hands of the executive. 

Those who are vitally interested in the future of social 
work recognize the necessity of attracting better-trained 
men and women to the service. They feel keenly the low 
standards that are still prevalent and the limited contacts 
of the young workers in the field. This condition will not 
undergo any material change until social workers have 
attained a definite professional status. 

A partial step in this direction was taken by the staff of 
the United Hebrew Charities of New York city in the fall 
of 1922 by the organization of a council in which the work- 
ers, supervisors and department heads were represented as 
well as the executive directors. During the two years of 
its existence, it had undertaken, in cooperation with the 
executive director, to study a number of pressing problems 
that concerned not merely the interests of the members of 
the staff, but also the general work of the organization. In 
a recent report of the executive director of one of the 
Philadelphia agencies, one notes the recognition of the value 
of the collaboration of the worker and the board members. 
“Participation of heads of departments and case workers 
at board meetings and a presentation of that phase of the 
work in which they are most concerned is another means 
of drawing the board member and worker together, which 
we hope to use increasingly. We venture to predict a 
time not too far distant when board member and pro- 
fessional staff will meet to counsel together upon the prob- 
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lems that are of such vital concern to each.” This att | 
is in marked contrast to the practice of some organiza: 
where, as Mr. Devine points out in a recent article, 
executive director is not expected to attend board me 
or to discuss important questions of policy on equal 
with directors.” 
The demand for increasing responsibility which in | 
final analysis is called for by democratic participatior | 
the professional staff is probably not very widely y 
This is regrettable although it is by no means difficul | init 
understand. The majority of the members of a group | 
generally not anxious for increased responsibility, fo 4 
means more intensive preparation for the work in hand. “P' 
demands more thorough understanding of the relation 
tween one’s job and the work of the organization, a 
keener appreciation of its relation to other agencies an 
the community as a whole. Such preparation would re# 
in more intelligent and more resourceful planning, buy eye 
would mean a great deal more work. Social workers thi je™™ 
may be, who would not welcome such a step, but the qy jem 
tion that confronts us is this: (Can social work afford ‘fp 
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to create conditions which make such a demand _necess: rh thek 
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Off the Counter a 
HE clerk was busy at the other end of the counter 
no one seemed to be looking. That pair of gray stop (pind 

ings seemed to slide into her handbag almost of its own ve I 

tion. But as she snapped the bag shut a cool firm voice 

vited her to step this way, please. And there in the office © 

a grave head of department who listened carefully to wld 

the store detective said and watched those incriminatinye 

stockings pulled from their hiding place under a jumble 4 

powder puff, lip stick, handkerchief and pocket comb: — ‘4 

had taken such a tiny moment to do it, and perhaps for thy 

moment she would go to prison! q 

That head of the department, on the other hand, sat w 
dering for the hundredth time what you really ought to 
with girls who tried to sneak out of the store with suc} 
essential trifles as stockings. This one looked young at 
scared enough, but what if this were her regular expedi 
for harmonizing the demands of fashion and budget ? 

Confronted with this recurring problem, the personnel 
partment of a large department store in Boston made a stuc’ 

last winter of the persons caught shoplifting from their b 

counters during the holiday rush. They found that som} 

98 per cent of the offenders appeared to be amateurs. In th 

effort to find some method of dealing with this 98 per cer= 

that would be more constructive than a lecture or summon) 
to court, they called upon the Boston Council of Socie 

Agencies. a 

The council in turn gathered together nearly a score a 

child care and family agencies and talked over the plan o 

cooperation with them. That plan, as it was adopted, calle: 

for the establishment of a receiving station in the office of th 

Children’s Aid Association, in charge of a trained worker 

open from 9 to 5 on weekdays except Saturdays, and 9 to }) 

on Saturdays. The store authorities were invited to refei 
to this office any shoplifter, adult or child, who, in thei 
opinion, stood in need of some form of service which thet 
agencies might render. The worker at the receiving deski 
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yped to work out a solution, and that agency would 
le the case unless further conference pointed to a better 
ysition of it. “The supposed shoplifter could be brought 
1e office of the association or the worker would go to the 
, as the case might require. It was expected that the 
», as its part of the bargain, would not call in any other 
ide help for these cases in so far as that course might 
e just and expedient. 

1 the first five months of trial only twenty cases were re- 
2d to the clearing house under this plan. This slow de- 
pment was due to the caution of the company’s protective 
@urtment in avoiding the possibility of legal liability, and 
®@to a lack of a desire to make the scheme effective. On 
other hand such moderate progress has been of real ad- 
age to the clearing house, since it gave a chance to devote 
tul attention to each of the cases. 

Whe first of these clients were four boys who had been 
loyed by the store in its salvage department. In each of 
e cases the parents were found anxious to help the boy 
eestablish himself and find a way out of the difficulties 
ch had led to the present temptation. Jennie, aged eleven, 
e from the kind of home which is labelled “unfortunate.” 
already was known to a child protective agency, and this 
st mishap was added to the tangle of her family problems 
h which social agencies already were engaged. An elderly 
an was sent to the care of the Family Welfare Society 
neighboring city. The S.P.C.C. took over supervision 
eight-year-old Anne. Then followed a group of three 
r girls, aged 17, 20, and 21 respectively. The first one 
reached through her own mother and apparently is doing 
] in another job. The second also has found other work, 
still is under the supervision of the Children’s Aid Asso- 
ion, while plans for the third are still in process of de- 
opment. To the Family Welfare Society was given the 
»blem of a woman whose home needed supervision, and 
0 was probably in need also of psychopathic examination. 
other seventeen year old girl has been placed in other em- 
yment, and is doing well under supervision made possible 
ough the help and understanding of her family. But 
ara, eighteen, has a long record of unreliability, and may 
stitute one of those problems which are handled with per- 
tent difficulty, if at all. The Children’s Aid Association has 
axed its usual age limits to help Grace, who is twenty-two, 
straighten out her difficulties and get the business-school 
ining which she wants. Ella, another of the seventeen- 
at-olds, was found to be struggling against an unfavorable 
mily situation and the trials of a father home on probation, 
rs. F., twenty-eight, deserted by her husband and strug- 
ing to support a ten-year-old son, is being helped to a more 
wiul solution of her troubles by the Family Welfare 
iety. 

; ‘Though these cases are all typical of problems well known 
social agencies,” writes Robert Kelso, the executive secre- 
iry of the Boston Council of Social Agencies, “it is not 
kely that more than a very small percentage of the grist 
rould come to the attention of the societies until much far- 
ler along in their respective careers if it were not for the 
doperative plan which the Boston agencies are now pur- 
ing. The purpose of this plan was to secure for the agen- 
es such a contact with the field of need as might bring early 
nd hopeful cases to their attention, thereby enhancing the 
reventive quality of their service, and the cases so far re- 
erred indicate that this kind of contact between commercial 
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establishments and social work agencies is likely to result in 
valuable social service to the community.” 


APPARENTLY the forty-two state legislatures which con- 
vened this year enacted fewer and less important measures 
relating to child welfare than during the last important legis- 
lative year—1923—<declares the Federal Children’s Bureau in 
a recent summary. As not all the states have been heard from 
yet it is impossible, however, to make an exact comparison. 
A children’s law commission was created in Rhode Island; 
the Pennsylvania and Delaware commissions have been con- 
tinued for two years more; the Utah commission has been dis- 
continued; and likewise that of New York state. The last, 
however, sponsored fifteen bills, seven of which were enacted, 
while the Georgia legislature, still in session at the time of 
the survey, was considering eight bills drafted by the com- 
mission of that state. The provisions of the Sheppard Towner 
Act for the protection of maternity and infancy were accepted 
by Rhode Island, Vermont and Hawaii for the first time in 
1925, bringing up to forty-three the number of states (plus 
Hawaii) now cooperating under the act. Massachusetts, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania enacted laws relating to school attendance, 
while South Carolina defeated a measure which would have 
strengthened the attendance law. In only nine states—Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Wisconsin and Wyoming—were child labor laws 
passed, while New Hampshire, North Carolina, New York, 
Rhode Island, and Wyoming rejected bills to raise the standard 
of state laws in that field. 


IOWA passed a law requiring the annual licensing of child- 
caring agencies, institutions and boarding-homes, and Penn- 
sylvania a measure requiring the licensing and regulation of 
boarding homes for children under three by the state depart- 
ment of welfare. South Dakota extended the mothers’ pen- 
sion law to cover unorganized counties, while North Carolina 
decreased its appropriation for mothers’ pensions from $50,000 
to $30,000, and North Dakota passed a law making more 
strict the procedure through which such pensions are granted. 
Laws relating to the adoption of children were enacted by 
New Mexico, New York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island 
(and failed in California, Connecticut, and Iowa), while meas- 
ures relating to illegitimate children were passed in New 
Hampshire, Oregon and New York. Bills to regulate and 
license all dance halls and amusement halls were introduced 
in Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. The Oregon bill is known to 
have passed and the Maine bill to have failed. Indiana and 
Vermont authorized the extension of public recreation. 


DELAWARE COUNTY, Pennsylvania, needs a new jail. 
The People’s Association of the county, determined that it shall 
embody the newest and best ideas in penology, has sponsored 
the preparation of plans for a model penal farm colony, 
permitting a proper classification of prisoners, with adequate 
space for recreation and for various kinds of productive labor. 
Copies of the leaflet describing the plan, which was prepared 
by Dr. Louis N. Robinson, Chairman of the Penal Affairs 
Committee of Pennsylvania, and Carl De Moll, may be obtained 
from J. W. Ziegler, secretary of the Association, at Lans- 
downe, Pa. “The county jails have far more power to do good 
or bad than the state penitentiaries and reformatories,” declare 
the authors. The economy of the farm colony type of institu- 
tion is illustrated in the example of the Allegheny County 
Workhouse in the same state, which reduces the cost of 
maintenance of its inmates from $.73 to $.20 a day by the sale 
of its industrial and farm products. 
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Books in Our Alcove 


Edited by Leon Whipple 


A Lady Enters the Alcove; George A. Soper reviews Cancer and the 
Public by Charles P. Childe and The Conquest of Cancer by H. W. S. 
Wright; Bailey B. Burritt reviews Funds and Friends by Tolman Lee 


O THE Epiror: I am proud to think that our list 

of novels for social workers led to anything as 

interesting as your comment cn Fiction and The 

Case Worker in The Survey of June 15. I want 
you to know that our list was compiled in a very haphazard 
way by three or four of us who contributed the titles of 
books we were most enthusiastic about in relation to case 
work. It was not meant to be a comprehensive list, of 
course, but I agree with you that The Way of All Flesh 
should have been included even in a list of five or six. I 
read it when I was so immature that I was incapable of ap- 
preciating its fine realism and labeled it, as I remember, 
sordid! I had just started to re-read it before I saw your 
article and had become enthusiastic enough to purchase a 
copy so that I could mark the special bits I liked. 

What you said of Balzac and de Maupassant certainly 
“gave me to think.” I happen not to be as keen on transla- 
tions myself as some people and yet Balzac is one of the few 
authors, French or otherwise, of whom I own a complete set. 
I believe I have a feeling as regards books from the French 
that they are to be taken as a study of French life, but not 
life in general. I don’t believe it ever occurred to me that 
French fiction gave one any knowledge of human beings in 
general! Apparently I had thought of “French life” as some- 
thing very different from that lived in other places. A 
curious notion, acquired perhaps as a defense reaction against 
the shock originally produced from my first French novel. 
I see where I'll have to start in reading all over again, 

Speaking of translations, one that I do like immensely is 
Sigrid Unset’s The Bridal Wreath. It should have been on 
our list too. 

What you say about the unmarried case worker and sex 
problems in her families certainly rings the bell. We are 
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forced to deal with what we think is the abnormal when ¥) 
have no idea at all of the normal. I have often wondeny 
why we did not include in our training course lectures” 
social work, at least two lectures on the subject, one by- 
physician from whom one might glean much-needed infor 
ation on physiology among other things; the other by 
psychologist on the emotional aspects of the marriage relatiop 
Because we see a few freaks running around loose in so 

work who are sex-obsessed, the rest of us have maintaine 
too aloof an attitude. It’s too bad it is so difficult to find 
happy medium. I did note and call to the attention of # 
district workers the list of books giving sex information 
commended by The Survey during the last year. I agret} 


much. I would not, however, recommend marriage 
making one particularly intelligent. I have yet to find of 
of my married friends who understood The Green Hat. & 
should say that the present unmarried case worker dealt wit) 
the problem by getting a lot of near information as a resu 
of her contact with families and then going to some nice mé 
she knows for enlightenment. Pity the poor ones who kno} 
no such man! : 
The serious question you raise as to whether false hop 
may not be aroused in the case worker by the comparative! 
simple solving of problems in fiction is certainly a probien 
I am inclined to think we do not take our fiction readin 
quite that seriously. I do not believe we try to carry ov 1 
from a novel or play into our family work any problem @ 
solution in its entirety. I believe the most we hope to do # 
to find a new method of approach, something that we haven # 
tried before that may work. Since we are always finding ov 
new facts which are always changing our diagnoses any) 
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methods of treatment that we find anywhere are worth 
ig to our list. I don’t believe any case worker hopes to 
aore than this out of novels. 

istly I too believe heartily that we should do very little 
ing of our job over into our recreation. Perhaps that is 
we listed only eighteen novels out of the countless 
sands which our combined group must have read, Some- 
states somewhere that we read either to find ourselves 
) lose ourselves. Certainly a large proportion of the 
| worker’s reading should be of the “lose one’s self” or 
ye variety. ‘The detective story is my favorite form of 
»¢ and some day I am going to shock social workers by 
ng up a list of the world’s best mysteries—I am quite 
that I have missed practically none. Even here I find 
the case worker may unconsciously—and while being re- 
ted—train himself to be more observing in the picking up 
flues, more judicious in learning to weigh evidence aright, 
able to push beyond the irrevelant surface details and 
lat the very heart of a problem itself. Perhaps some day 
ill be writing—who knows ?—an article on the applica- 
of the detective story to case work. 

ANNA B. BEATTIE 


licity Secretary, Associated Charities, Cleveland, Ohio. 


. $8. My stenographer after reading your article said to 
“All the books I just hate he has on his list.”’ 


Education Against Cancer 


CER AND THE PUBLIC, by Charles P. Childe, M.D. 
thon & Co. 267 pp. Price $4.25 postpaid of The Survey. 


CONQUEST OF CANCER, by H. W. S. Wright, M.S., F.R.C.S. 
P. Dutton & Co. 82 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


IGHTEEN years ago there appeared from the pen of 
a prominent physician of Portsmouth, England, a 
ntific book in easily readable language called The Con- 
st of a Scourge. It was about cancer, but the author 
ld not get the publishers to consent to the use of the 
rd “cancer” in the title, because so much horror was 
jeved to attach to this term that few people could be 
uced to read a popular account of the “scourge,” no mat- 
how interesting or helpful. Proof of the increasing in- 
est which the world is taking in this disease is that the 
wd “cancer” can now be freely used and that the same 
blishers who declined to publish the author’s chosen title 
reneration ago have now brought out a new and revised 
tion called Cancer and the Public. 

The author, Dr. Charles P. Childe, was president of the 
itish Medical Association in 1923 and has long been re- 
‘ded as one of the foremost authorities on the cancer 
blem in Great Britain, His book is full of encourage- 
nt to those who have or fear the malignant disease. He 
nts out that a great deal of information now. exists which 
y be employed for the prevention, diagnosis and cure of 
icer, and that the public should be educated and physi- 
ns should be generally informed concerning the established 
‘ts. 

There has been nothing less than a revolution in the 
owledge of cancer within recent years, Dr. Childe says, 
d so great has been the progress that if all the informa- 
n now in existence could be properly applied, it would 
ult in the saving of half the lives of the women and 
e-third of those of the men who now die of cancer. The 
ormation to which Dr. Childe refers is that which is 
ssessed by the foremost physicians and scientists in Europe 
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and America. Surgery, radium and X-rays afford the meas- 
ures of treatment recommended. 

The book is crowded with arguments that every man 
and woman should learn the early signs of cancer and go 
immediately to a competent physician when any of these 
signs appear, get an accurate diagnosis and secure proper 
treatment if necessary. In cancer early and skilful medical 
attentior: affords not only the best hope of escape from a 
fatal termination, but almost the only hope which can be 
offered. 

Dr. Wright is a surgeon of the Shantung Christian 
University at Tsinan, China, and in the course of a series 
of lectures has produced a manuscript which has been de- 
veloped into a book which he calls The Conquest of Cancer. 

To American readers it will appear curious that a per- 
son who is so well qualified to write upon the scientific 
aspects of the cancer problem and who has undertaken, as 
does Dr. Childe, to advance the idea that in education lies 
the best prospect of controlling cancer should make no men- 
tion of his distinguished English predecessor in this argu- 
ment, nor take any account of the American Society for 
the Control of Cancer which for twelve years has been 
carrying on an active campaign against cancer throughout 
the United States and Canada. Dr. Wright advances the 
proposition that efforts for the suppression of cancer should 
be made by means of an educational effort as though the 
idea were entirely his own. The effect upon the American 
reader is likely to be the creation of an impression that 
Dr. Wright is somewhat out of date. 

Many facts and opinions are given between the covers 
of these two books which should be in the minds of every- 
body. Grorce A. Soper 

Director, American Society 3 

for Control of Cancer 


Getting Means Giving! 
FUNDS AND FRIENDS, by Tolman Lee. 
Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

R. LEE writes for that large group of volunteers— 
members of boards of managers, philanthropic insti- 
tutions, volunteer members of committees to raise funds, 
and others who in one capacity or another are giving of 
their time and influence to securing resources with which 
to carry on the work of social service organizations. It is 
refreshing to find the fundamentals of securing funds inter- 
preted in terms of making friends. Securing contributors 
and supporters is after all but an incident in the problem of 
making friends for the organization—of building up good 
will. We find Mr. Lee, therefore, discussing the things 
involved in making good will. He points out fitly 
that in order to secure funds, we must not think of the 
problem in terms of “begging” for money. It is an oppor- 
tunity that is being offered—an opportunity to participate 
in a social service. We can never be convincing about this 
opportunity unless we believe in it unreservedly ourselves. 
Not only must we believe in it unreservedly, but we must 
be able to report accurately recent interesting information 
about the organization, its program, its cost, its leadership, 
and we must not yield to the temptation to overstate facts 
and figures. It is essential to keep the stream of. informa- 
tion frequent and alive if we are to expect to induce people 
to give. We must patiently and sympathetically aim to 
convince persons to whom we address ourselves that “no 
man liveth to himself”; that there is a real community of 
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interest in which the proposed’ giver is involved; that 
“health, normal decency, security, cannot continue to 
flourish surrounded by areas of disease, crime or unrest.” 

An interpretation of this to the giver, if tactfully and 
successfully done, leads to a permanent supporter not only 
of the particular organization which may make the approach 
but of the social service work of the community. Keeping 
the public fully informed about the budget, appealing to 
their intelligence as well as to their emotions, devising in- 
teresting and continuous opportunities to get real informa- 
tion in the minds of the contributing public are all given 
emphasis in Mr. Lee’s analysis of the process of making 
friends in order that organizations may have funds. Mr. 
Lee finally sums up his whole discussion with the fact 
that after all, making friends and securing funds is “five 
parts human nature.” 

In a period when fund-getting tends to become highly 
specialized and too highly o1yanized to be human, it is a 
satisfaction to have the fact emphasized that it is the simple 
human qualities that count in fund-raising just as they 
do in most of the other things in life. It is integrity of 
purpose, honesty of presentation, courtesy and consideration 
of others and sympathy with their point of view that count 
no matter how much technique may be necessary in the 
process of raising funds. Fund-raising, following Mr. Lee’s 
suggestion, would have a very definite spiritual accompani- 
ment, as it should.’ The book should be most helpful to 
that large audience to whom it is specifically addressed and, 
while not written for the professional fund raiser, it would 
be helpful to such also. Permanent building of financially 
sound organizations must, we are convinced, proceed upon 
the principles briefly developed by Mr. Lee. It is one of 
the most inspiring approaches to the problem of fund-rais- 
ing that has been published recently. 

BarLey B. Burritt 

Association for Improving the 

Condition of the Poor, New York 


THE RUN OF THE SHELVES 


Books are listed here as received. Many of 


those mentioned by name only in the classt- 
fied sections below will be reviewed later. 


Education, Ethics and Sociology 


EXPERIENCE AND "NATURE, by John Dewey. Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co. 443 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


THIS IS Mr. Dewey’s latest and most considerable attempt 
to set forth the fundamentals and principles of his general 
philosophy. Much that is here has been hinted at in earlier 
works, and some of it has been expressed, fragmentarily. But 
this is the first comprehensive exposition of the whole range 
of his philosophical thinking. As such, all who are interested 
in following the explorations of the most original mind in 
America will want to read this book. It is not easy reading: 
partly because the author’s philosophical style is sometimes 
heavy; but mostly because the simplicity and naturalness of 
his ideas makes them, to an academic and bookish generation, 
difficult to apprehend. “Surely,” we say, “a philosopher can’t 
mean anything as simple and natural as this seems to mean. 
Why, I thought philosophy had to do with far-off, abstruse 
things!” But after the shock is past the philosophy itself 
begins to seem the most natural thing in the world. 

There is, in this book, little direct discussion of the author’s 
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philosophy of education; but there are pages, passages 
sentences which throw floods of light on some of the 
temporary dark ways in our educational systems. Tez 
who hold to the “Dewey program” can scarcely afford) 
to read this book with care. J. Ka 


CRIMINOLOGY, by Edwin H. Sutherland. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
A RUSSIAN SCHOOLBOY, by Serghei Aksakoff. Oxford Uni ive 
Press, Amer. Branch. 288 pp. Price 80c. postpaid of The 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE RACE PROBLEM, by J. H. + 
Geo. H. Doran Co. 280 pp. Price $2.25 postpaid of The Survey 


THE CLASH OF COLOR, by Basil Mathews. Geo. H. Doran Co, 
bp. Price $1.25 postpaid of The Survey. ; 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HEREDITY, by 
Pann nace, Henry Holt & Co. 256 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid 
urvey. 


HUMAN ORIGINS, by George G. MacCurdy. D. Appleton & Con 
1, 440 pp. Vol. 2, 516 pp. Price. $10.00 postpaid of The Survey, 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF CONTINUATION-SCHOOL CHILD 
IN MASSACHUSETTS, by L. Thomas Hopkins. Harvard Uni 
Press. 132 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of The Survey. 


THE WORLD UNBALANCED, by Gustave LeBon. Longmans, 
& Co. 256 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION, by Frank Watts, 
Appleton & Co. 220 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


LAND OF JOURNEY’S ENDING, by Mary Austin. The Century 
458 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


EXPERIMENTAL PRACTICE IN THE CITY AND COUN 
SCHOOL, edited by Caroline Pratt. E. P. Dutton & Co. 3027 
Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. - 


Behavior and Mental Health 


PRACTICAL CLINICAL PSYCHIATRY FOR STUDENTS @ 
PRACTITIONERS, by Edward A. Strecker, M.D., and Frank 
BIER M.D. Blakiston Sons. 391 pp. Price $4.00 postpar 
he Survey. 


THIS VOLUME should receive the serious attentior 
every student of psychiatry as indeed should any publica’ 
in the field by either of these authors. It is based primal 
on a series of well-presented case records of carefully stud 
patients, illustrative of the various forms of mental disoré 
and succeeds in giving an adequate picture of clinical psychia 
to which the student can turn repeatedly with benefit. 7 
introduction offers a very interesting discussion of the problé 
of the etiology, diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment, and ¢ 
chapter is followed by well-selected lists of references 
more extensive reading. The beginner will be particula 
grateful for the detailed chapter on the methods of exami 
tion and for the excellent glossary of the newer terms. I 
a pity that the publishers of the book have not seen the y 
dom of issuing it in an edition that could sell for a d 
instead of four dollars since the book ought to be on the sh 
not only of every physician, but of every social worker. 


¢ 
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B. G 

THE PROBLEM CHILD IN SCHOOL, by Mary B. Sayles. Joint Co 
mittee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency. 287 pp. Price $1.00 
paid of The Survey. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF 
Century Co. 234 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of The Survey. i ih 

HEREDITY IN NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASE, Volume Ill, > | 
Assn. for Research in Nervous and Mental Disease. Paul B. Hoeber, ft 
332 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE PERSONAL EQUATION, by Louis Berman. 
303 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. ; 

MERE MORTALS, by C. MacLaurin. George H. Doran Co, 291 9M 
Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. & 


Other Books Received 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, by John S. Hoyland. Oxfé 
University Press. 288 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
SELECTED POEMS, by Austin Dobson, Oxford University Press. 2474 
Price 80c postpaid of The Survey. 4 
THROUGH FIELD AND WOODLAND, by Alice Rich Northrop. — sf 
Alfred A. Knopf. 340% } 


LEADERSHIP, by Henry Edward Tralle. 


The Century ¢ 


P. Putnam’s Sons. 532 pp. Price $5.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE GREAT GATSBY, by F. Scott Fitzgerald. Charles Scribner's So 
218 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

HARVEST IN POLAND, by Geoffrey Dennis. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

ON THE TRAIL OF. THE BAD MEN, by Arthur Train. Chafi 
Scribner's Sons. 427 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD, by Charles Dickens. Oxfe 
University Press. 376 pp. Price 80c postpaid of The Survey. 

PATTERN, by Rose L. Franken. Charles Scribner's Sons. 348 pp. Pri 
$2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

PRACTICAL GRAPHIC FIGURES, by E. G. Lutz. 
Sons. 184 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey, 


Charles Scrib 


Thanks! 


‘o THE Epiror: Your regional planning number is the most 
onal, helpful and hopeful single issue (taking it from cover 
over) that I have ever read anywhere any time. 

J. H. OstranpDER 


hicago 


“Racial Integrity” 


0 THE Epitor: When a Southern gentleman assures the 
ld he knows the Negro “from every angle” (sic), that he 
s them personally but (between ourselves) cannot bear 
ave Negroes vote, that they may produce artists, scientists, 
business men but that they cannot become “equals” of the 
ven-anointed Southern white cracker—when a Southern 
tleman writes thus, he composes usually something as ab- 
d as the effusion from W. A, Plecker, M. D., which graced 
r columns recently (May 15, 1925, p. 257). 
erhaps your readers will be interested to know about this 
A. Plecker, M.D., that he was recently removed from an 
orary federal appointment which he held in the Children’s 
reau of the Department of Labor, because he misused his 
nking privilege to send out anti-Negro propaganda of the 
fessional Southerner variety. 
uch anti-intermarriage laws as are advocated by W. A. 
cker, M.D., especially in the South, facilitate the sort of 
legitimate mating’ which W. A. Plecker, M. D., describes 
having gone on “while we slumbered.” ‘The very Virginia 
acial integrity” law, to which Plecker points with pride, was 
allenged last year by a learned judge, both southern and 
ite, who declared that although he was in sympathy with the 
rposes of the statute he thought it too sweeping since in 25 
nerations he had himself had some 32,000,000 grandfathers, 
t to mention antecedents of the fairer and presumably weaker 
x, and therefore could not be absolutely sure of the absolute, 
0 per cent, Nordic, Caucasian, germ-plasmic purity of his 
wn blood, 
Of course, all the race purity talk of Plecker and his ilk 
twaddle. When it is attempted to erect it into state law, 
| has been done throughout the South, it becomes about as 
iluable a contribution to American culture and civilization 
| the Tennessee and Florida statutes prohibiting discussion 
the doctrine of evolution in public schools. 

Hersert I. SELIGMANN 
Director of Publicity, National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, New York 


DR. PLECKER REPLIES 

HE ENFORCEMENT of the Virginia law which defines 
white person as one with no trace of colored blood and 
rbids the intermarriage of white persons with members of 
her races, naturally falls upon me as state registrar in con- 
ction with my ordinary duties, in recording the color on 
rth and death certificates and marriage records, 

In entering upon my task I soon found that our work was 
ade difficult by reason of the fact that in the District of 
olumbia and nineteen northern states there is no law for- 
dding intermarriage of the races. 

In order to call the attention of the whole country to the 
inger to the integrity of both the white and colored races, 
prepared a paper which was read before the American Public 
ealth Association and published in their February 1925 
urnal, and reproduced in part in the Literary Digest of 


COMMUNICATIONS 


March 7th, and elsewhere. ... My paper together with a 
chapter upon eugenics, and the text of the Virginia law, was 
issued in pamphlet form as one of our series of “New Family” 
educational booklets, 

These booklets were at times inserted with others which 
deal in prenatal, nutritional, general health subjects and mid- 
wife education, and which were mailed under the franking 
privilege granted me as special agent of the Children’s Bureau. 

This was called to the attention of the Secretary of Labor 
by the organization referred to. He ruled that this being a 
state publication could not be mailed with the others bear- 
ing the stamp of the Children’s Bureau. Without asking for 
an explanation he recalled my appointment as special agent 
with salary of one dollar per year. 

However, the demand for the booklet became so great that 
the first edition of 35,000 was exhausted within about six 
weeks, and the second edition of 30,000 is now nearly gone. 


W. A. Precxer, M.D. 
Richmond, Va. 


In Defense of Pie 


To THE Epitor: I suppose Mr. Munroe was writing (on 
page 390 of your July Graphic number) to get a rise out of 
New England. Here it is, and anyway who is the dyspeptic 
who is so fearfully afraid of “unleavened dough’? Does he 
not know that even the wonderful “Continental Europeans” 
make some wonderful concoctions too out of that same dough, 
though their bread is leavened? And what are those “hard 
covers” he speaks of—referring to pie? Has he never tasted 
real flaky-crust pie or is his sole acquaintance with the “cuts” 
and “sinkers” of railroad restaurants? And where in New Eng- 
land can we have found beans “usually undercooked’? The 
characteristic and essential custom in all this pie belt is to cook 
“Boston Baked Beans” (I put them in capitals deservedly) 
“from dawn to noon” and still on “from noon till dewy eve”! 

And what, what in all soberness does he mean by suggesting 
that it “has taken New Englanders nearly three centuries to 
overcome such handicaps’? How “overcome”? The great 
day of New England was the day of Emerson and Wendell 
Phillips and Whittier. Indeed the most characteristic and 
significant period was probably even earlier, at the time of 
Jonathan Edwards or Cotton Mather and Rogers Williams. 
New England is vigorous and forward looking today but some 
of us do not regard “the pressure of population, especially 
that coming from foreign lands” (which Mr. Munroe speaks 
of so enthusiastically) as bringing improvement. Not that we 
blame the foreigner but we cannot think ourselves quite as 
significant as our fathers were—perhaps this is an inferiority 
illusion; anyway this is the first reference I have seen to New 
England as at last amounting to something! 

For New England cookery I refer Mr. Munroe to the 
Nation of about six months ago, The Drifter especially could 
hardly contain himself in speaking joyously of it. In any case, 
surely the writer is not well acquainted with his subject. 
Are there no New Englanders on your staff to cast a correcting 
eye on such effusions? 

Well, this is my “rise” to this one. The rest of the number 
is as usual beyond criticism, suggestive, original, sane, inform- 
ing, indispensable. “That article particularly on Petting and 
the Campus is worth more than the price of a year’s sub- 
scription. Joun E. LeBosquet 
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OT in the spring, but the dragging 

weeks of midsummer, do social 
work offices bloom with the verdant pres- 
ence of hopeful young persons let loose 
for an experimental flight into social work. 
Awkward and callow as those fiedglings 
sometimes are, and trying as is the bur- 
den of their education by a staff already 
decimated by vacations, there is occasion- 
ally at least one other side to the picture. 
For the guidance of any one whom it may 
concern we print, word for word, an ex- 
tract of a letter to an editor-friend, a 
True Story except for the names:” 

Imagine, if you will, an ambitious young 
girl sitting on the edge of her chair in 
the first district office of the Associated 
Charities. Her eyes and ears are eager 
to drink in as much of the technique of 
social case work as can be had in a 
summer. And she scarcely breathes as 
the District Secretary shrugs her shoulders 
and looks her over. 

“Out of two hundred were you the only 
student they sent to me? Well, I can’t say 
I’m pleased, for if ’m going to have to 
fool with you, I might as well have half 
a dozen at my coat-tails.” 

She asked me to sit in the chair outside 
the private holy of holies. Wondering 
how I should like her, why she fixed her 
hair in that horrid fashion, why she 
looked past the top of my head instead 
of at me, and what sort of people I 
should find in the First District, I heard 
her voice saying over the telephone: 

“Yes, they sent one little scared rat.”. . . 
“Yes, they always think they can learn 
the whole field of social work in six 
weeks.” . Tll let you know if any 
interesting ones are sent to me.” 

“A little scared rat’... that was what 
I was, and though big tears of anger 
came into my eyes I wiped them hastily 
away and admitted that Miss Freeman 
had given an accurate diagnosis. 

For the whole six weeks I felt that 
there were two of me. There was the 
“little scared rat’ at the district office 
learning from Miss Freeman: that rather 
unhappy me, who feared her criticism so 
much, who re-wrote reports without a 
murmur, who suffered such humiliation 
when she recited my errors to the office 
force; the me who spent two hours locked 
in the wash-room dissolved in tears of 
self-depreciation because I had done some- 
thing which made her say, “Kindly re- 
member, Miss Johnson, you must learn 
to organize your own life before you at- 
tempt to help others organize theirs.” 

Then there was the me who visited the 
first district clients, happy and assured. 
Wasn't it fun to walk down High Street 
toward the river thinking over what I 
should say to Mrs. Meyers, whose little 
girl was to be sent to the hospital; how 
I should persuade Mrs. Buscovich to have 
her baby examined at the clinic; how I 
should arrange to transfer Walter Lyman 
from the public school to the vocational 


school? Wasn't it fine to bring so much 
joy to old Mrs. Bleizmann by a little visit 
and a word of encouragement from her 
friends? It was a joyous me who walked 
twelve blocks to the Circle because I 
could get lunch ten cents cheaper there. 
It seemed that every child in First Dis- 
trict was my ward, every family from 
Fifth street to the Circle was my family 
to help if they needed me. My feet fair- 
ly kissed the hot pavements in my haste 
and zeal. Visiting hours were too short 
and work did not come fast enough for 
that happy me. 

It was only when I neared the office that 
that happy me faded out; with one thought 
of the District Secretary I was again the 
“scared little rat.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS 
has choosen Lucy Minnegerode as the 
American recipient of the Florence Night- 
ingale medal. During the World War 
Miss Minnegerode was a member of the 


‘Red Cross unit assigned to Kiev, Russia, 


and later she became director of the nurse 
corps of the United States Public Health 
Service. She is chairman of the Delano 
Memorial Committee, and a representative 
of the American Nursing Association on 
the Joint Congressional Committee. 


IN 1927, with the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the oldest functioning 
family welfare society, that of Buffalo, 
the history of family welfare work in this 
country will round out an even half- 
century. Plans to commemorate this event 
are under way according to the general 
recommendations accepted by the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work at the Denver meeting, and sent 
later to the member societies of the asso- 
ciation. It has been suggested that the 
celebration take the form of a two to 
five days’ meeting, probably not held at 
the time of the National Conference, with 
meetings to consider the history and 
philosophy of the family welfare move- 
ment, then, now, and in the future, and 
especially in its relation to a community 
program and to the socialization of the 
public departments. Further details may 
be obtained from Linton B. Swift, exec- 
utive secretary, at the offices of the asso- 
ciation, 130 East 22 St., New York City, 
and the member societies are urged to 
act on the proposal and send their recom- 
mendations and suggestions to Mr. Swift 
before October 1. 


“A MOST PROGRESSIVE step in the 
matter of interracial understanding and 
cooperation” writes a correspondent of the 
invitation to Lt. Lawrence A. Oxley, a 


Negro, to lecture on The Negro in the - 


State Welfare Program before the Sum- 
mer Institutes of Public Welfare just con- 
cluded at the University of North Carolina. 
Lt. Oxley is director of the Bureau of 
Work among the Negroes conducted by 
the North Carolina State Board of Char- 
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_New York City, to build a unit fol 


ities and Public Welfare in cooper 
with the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
morial Fund. The state board has 
recently made administrator of a fu 
$15,000, contributed by Benjamin Du 


hospitalization of crippled Negro chi 
as a part of the North Carolina © 
pedic Hospital at Gastonia, N. C. 


WITH THE CLOSE of the suce 
experimental Social Service Institute 
ducted by the New York School of S 
Work for priests, ministers and rabbi 
is expected that the venture will be 
an annual feature of the school. 
course covered ten days, with lecture 
the morning on the principles and 
ods of social case work, child wel 
community problems, behavior prob 
labor problems and racial problems, 
lowed by afternoon trips to outsta 
social] institutions. This year’s regist 
included four priests of the Roman ¢ 
clic church and twenty-nine represent: 
of the Protestant denominations. The 
visory committee consisted of the Reve 
Worth M. Tippy of the Federal 
of Churches; Maurice J. Karpf,. of 
National Training School for Je 
Social Work; the Reverend Edward 
erts Moore, of the Catholic Charitie 
the Archdiocese of New York; and 
Reverend C. N. Lathrop, departmen 
Christian Social Service, Protestant © 
copal Church. 
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ONE of the most interesting passage 
the distinctly successful third annual m 
ing of the Catholic Conference on 
dustrial Problems, held in Chicago in J 
was that in which Father Ryan explai 
his position on the child labor amendmg 
He had not, he said, originally regar 
the amendment as the most important is 
before the country involving indusf 
ethics, and he had not intended 
give so much of his time and energy 
advocacy of its adoption. But the nat 
and sources of certain arguments brow 
forward against the amendment convin 
him that an attempt was being made 
arouse religious fears in order to sec 
the defeat of a measure that should 
judged on its economic and political me 
alone., This unfair attempt to create 
impression that opposition to the ame 
ment is a religious duty did raise an is 
of paramount importance, in his mind, 
he had made a special point of defend 
the amendment against such attacks. 
the session on women in industry, the ¢ 
cussion turned largely on what 
remains to be done if women’s wages 4 
conditions of labor are to be m 
conform to the requirements of 
justice. Rev. John M. Cooper, of 
Catholic University of America, raised 
question whether we had not reached | 
saturation point of the employment 
women in- industry. ¢ 
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The Camera Man 
(Continued from page 517) 


will come the recognition of the need for a systematic 
tory investigation of man’s social images generally. 
vill no longer confine ourselves to recording the hallu- 
ry projections of the recognized insane, nor will we 
contentedly in the midst of our spurious image evalu- 
of “others.” In the light of a broader scientific out- 
we shall see that those who now so sedulously “observe” 
elf-deceptive behavior of the insane individual are 
selves participants in a social viewpoint that is equally 
eceptive. In a comprehensive view of our social in- 
es it will be realized that such “observers” are safe- 
ed against a similar “exposure” only because they 
astutely rallied with others beneath the protective 
of the social camera. Indeed in their fear of observing 
rue outline of their own features, it happens that these 
ly misguided onlookers are precisely those who at the 
nt time are huddled closest to the sheltered position of 
amera man. 
the individual psychiatrist is the guardian and preceptor 
e@ mental processes occurring within the various ele- 
s of our social community, he is likewise an integral 
of this same social system the disorders of which he 
es in the specific manifestations of the individual in- 
The arbitrary image within the social system operates 
lly in the observer and in the observed, in the individual 
within society at large. So that if I seem to impugn 
esponsibility of the individual, I am by no means over- 
ing the inevitable position in which he is placed by this 
@ autocracy of the social system about him. In an 
sive view of our entire social fabric and its moving, 
bbing panorama of image unreality, no part can be 
ted from the incoherent whole. 
roday man’s thought is verging upon new and wider 
vulations. 
tion of thoughtful students everywhere will assume the 
tions implicit in these wider outlooks and when as social 
igs, appreciating our social responsibility, we shall no 
zer hold a view of insanity that confines itself to the 
ticular element represented in the mentally sick individ- 
. The condition is not individual, it is social. The 
onsibility of our adjustment rests not upon psychiatrists 
1e, but also upon the many thoughtful men and women 
ose kindred interests involve them equally in a common 
al need. In this broader conception we shall come, to 
ard the processes of our social mind as integral parts of 
ommon unity that lends itself to the earnest discipline 
lefinite laboratory study and finding. Until there exist 
oratories of psychiatry that are as definitely systematized 
heir technique and aims as those of the physicist, chemist 
biologist, it is a vain hope to expect that consciousness 
| yield the necessary data for placing its processes upon 
ear and scientific basis of understanding. 


The Capital of Psychology 


Cornelia Stratton Parker has written a vivid 


Mrs. 


irticle on the ins and outs and flashing crosslights of 
the city where Freud is a demigod or a supremely 
misguided man, according to your point of view, but 
where nearly every one takes his psychology straight. 
Ta be published in the September Graphic. 


Perhaps the time is not far distant when the” 


month course of graduate char- 
acter, through which the student may 
obtain a general knowledge of the 
major fields of social work while 
some 
Registration 


training for service in 
specific field. 


is now open for the 
course, which begins 
on October 


fifth 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


HE School offers an eighteen- 


School of Social Work 
Simmons College 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 
in 
Medical Social Service 
Miss Kate McMahon, Director 
Psychiatric Social Service 
Miss Suzie L. Lyons, Director 
Children’s Work 
Miss Katharine P. Hewins, Director 
A Course in Psychiatric Social Work for Family 
Social Workers 


July 8 to August 19 


Fall Courses in Children’s Work, Family Welfare, Medical Social 
Service, Psychiatric Social Palo Community , Work, Public 
ervice. 


Address The Director, 18 Somerset Street, Boston, 14, 


Massachusetts. 


TRAINING IN RECREATION 


Five weeks Summer Term at Camp Gray, Saugatuck, 
Michigan 


New Finnish Gymnastics for women, athletics, swimming, 


folk dancing, and other courses. 
Write for Catalog 


Recreation Training School of Chicago 
800 South Halsted Street (Hull-House) 


dramatics, games, 


(In answering advertisements please mention THe Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 


Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


aumber, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 


consecutive insertions. Cash with orders. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


THE SURVEY 


Discounts on three or more 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 
COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT SERV- 


ICE. Social workers, secretaries, super- 
intendents, matrons, housekeepers, dieti- 
tians, cafeteria managers. The Richards 


Bureau, 68 Barnes Street, Providence, R. I. 


WANTED: An experienced man’ to act 
as Superintendent of a farm school for 
neglected and delinquent boys. One cap- 
able of carrying on a constructive work 
5249 SURVEY. 


FIELD WORKER for September first, 
in a Girls’ Home which is sufficiently small 
for field worker to do an interesting and 
intensive piece of work, 5248 SuRvEY. 


WANTED: Man field worker, Juvenile 
Protective Association, 25 East Ninth St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Give age, education, ex- 
perience, references, 


AFTER-CARE WORKER and Invyesti- 
gator, experienced, for small Southern 
Jewish Orphange. Travel. Send refer- 
ences with first letter. 5250 SURVEY. 


WANTED: An experienced woman to 
take complete charge recreational activi- 
ties of a neighborhood center in a large 
middle western city. Salary and particu- 
lars given on request of applicants. Ad- 
dress 5253 SURVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital 
positions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


RELIEF MATRON for the Berkshire 
Industrial Farm, Canaan, N. Y., woman 
with experience preferred. Salary $40 
per month and maintenance. Apply Mrs. 
William Wiseman, Supervising Matron, 
Berkshire Industrial Farm, Canaan, N. Y. 


WANTED: A nurse-companion for an 
aged, invalid lady. Must be able to assist 
in physical care and in household duties. 
Address Mrs. Mary A. Hill, Dobbs Ferry, 
New York. a 


CAMPAIGN DIRECTORS and organ- 
izers. Minerva Cottage System. Caring 
for homeless little girls. National Chris- 
tian Welfare Union, Omaha, Neb. 


WANTED: RURAL FIELD WORKER. 
Young woman able to speak Yiddish; ex- 
perienced in social service and home eco- 
nomics or nursing. National Council of 
Jewish Women, 5 Columbus Circle, New 
York City, Room 512. 


WANTED in a Philadelphia settlement. 
Resident part time worker with recreational 
training and experience. Salary $70 per 


month and partial maintenance. State 
experience, training and references. 5259 
SURVEY. 


(In answering advertisements please méntion THE SURVEY. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


GIRLS’ RECREATION LEADER want- 
ed for Settlement. State age, education, 
experience, references and salary in first 
letter, to Head Resident, Nickerson House, 
121 Delaine Street, Providence, Rhode Is- 
land. 


WANTED: Public Health Nurse for 
position as second nurse in progressive 
Red Cross Organization. Salary $1500 
to ‘start, with raise at end of six months. 
Address Red Cross, Rockland, Maine. 


OPPORTUNITY 


YOUR CHANCE. A man or woman of 
fine personality, having a recent record of 
“over the top” social ser- 
vice financial campaigns, may join forces 
with an established Boston office on an 
equitable basis. Some money miay be re- 
quired. Give full particulars. Address 
5226 SURVEY. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED TEACHER for Occu- 
pational Therapy Department. Address 
Miss Margaret Beard, 204 N. Kenilworth 
Ave., Oak Park, Illinois. 


TEACHERS wanted for public and pri- 
vate schools, colleges and _ universities. 
Education Service, Steger Building, Chi- 
cago; Southern Building, Washington; 
1454 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 
EE TT SE EE ETN SE 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT with extensive ex- 
perience in institutional work desires 
position as Superintendent of Orphanage 
or Industrial School for boys. Rural com- 
munity preferred. 5238 SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE desires 
position supervising community house or 
institution. 5244 SURVEY. 


POSITION as Superintendent or As- 
sistant Superintendent of Protestant Home 


or Home for Delinquent Children. Ten 
years experience. At liberty, September 
ist. State salary in first letter. 5239 
SURVEY. 


POSITION DESIRED by young lady, 
Canadian, age 22, as companion or. gov- 
erness. Two years at finishing school in 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 
Trench: artistic; sings and plays piano. 
Protestant. Best references. Address D. M., 
P. O. Box 1165, Halifax, Canada. 


A WOMAN, now in charge of a Chil- 
dren’s Home, desires change of work. 
Qualified to be Personnel Manager in hos- 
pital, sanatorium or hotel. 5255 Survey. 
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Speaks and reads _ 


it helps us, it identifies you.) 


SITUATIONS WANTEL 


WILL DIRECT “ANYWHERE 
Tinancial Campaign Method, in 
weekly returns for three years, for ¢ 
ization having no State aid. Misi 
McCasland, 267 Kennedy Avent 
Side, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Py 


GRADUATE NURSE, experience 
perintendent, desires position in Instit 
School, Home. Would consider po 
with semi-invalid. 5228 SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN, college train 
well recommended, wishes to conne¢ 
settlement or child caring organi 
available September fifteenth. 5254 
VEY. 


EXECUTIVE WOMAN seeks pé 
about September 15th, Middle We: 
perienced Supervisor Recreational 
ies, Community Organization, and { 
ment Work. 5251 SURVEY. 


MAN, twenty-nine, University gra 
four years experience Boy’s Work d 
Settlement or Organization position, 
York City or vicinity, evenings. 522 ] 
VEY. ; 


EXECUTIVE (Jewish), ten year 
perience in community organization, 
lief, social center, research, self-suppor 
operation, desires connection. 5225 SU 


EXECUTIVE POSITION in 
Agency wanted by a young married 
Good educational background and é 
ienced in case work. 5256 SURVEY. 


HOSPITAL Social Service, Instituti 
Settlement and Family Case Workers; 
Leaders and Trained Nurses, availab 
first class positions. Executive S€ 
Corporation, Pershing Square Buil 
New York City. 


EXECUTIVE, woman with ten y 
executive experience wishes secretary 
of organization with community progr 
Has broad social vision and ability 
hard work. 5237 SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED Field, Financial Se 
tary and organizer desires appoint 
Temporary or permanent. Four 
Field Secretary “Tribune Fresh Air Fumi 
Excellent credentials. 5258 SURVEY. 


TRAINED experienced social worl 
linguist, woman, open for position ¥ 
social agency, clinic, child study, welf 
or other organization. 5241 SURVEY. 


RESEARCH: We assist in prepari ’ 


special articles, p 


speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly s 


vice. / AUTHOR’s RESEARCH BUREAU, ! 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
BOARD 


AUGUST, SEPTEMBER board for 0 
person, North Jersey. Quiet beautt 
surroundings. Suitable writer, artis 
$20.00 a week. 


5257 SURVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Home-Making as a Professi ’ 


Is a 100-pp. ill, bandbook—it’s FREE. Home ¢ 
Domestle Sclence courses, fitting for many wail-p 
positions er for home-making efficiency. ‘a 


Am. School of Home Economies, 849 E. 58th 8t., C 


